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THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


MONTH 


THE FINEST 


AFTER MONTH 


JANUARY 


WL 34 


WAL 218 


WL 534 


| VIVALDI: 
Concerto, A Minor for Bassoon 
Concerto, F Major for Flute 
Concerto, G Minor 
(“for the Dresden Orchestra” ) 
Concerto, D Minor for Oboe 
Nouvel Orch. de Chambre de Paris 
Cond. by André Jouve 
HANDEL: 10 Flute Sonatas 
John W umme r—Flute 
Fernando Valenti—Harpsichord 
Aldo Parisot—Cello 
2 HAYDN: 
Quartet G Maj., Op. 76 +1 
Quartet D Min., Op. 76 #2 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
} LECUONA: 
Andalucia (Suite Espagnole ) 
Danzas Afro-Cubanas 
Danzas Cubanas 
José Echaniz—Piano 
RACHMANINOFF: 5 Piano 
Pieces, Op. 3 
Polka de W. R. 
7 Piano Pieces, Op. 10 
Nadia Reisenberg—Piano 
> SCHUMANN: 
Liederkreis, Op. 39 
Frauenliebe und Leben, Op. 42 
Sena Jurinac—Soprano 
Franz Holetschek—Piano 
KREISLER: Violin Favorites 
Julian Olevsky—Violin 
Wolfgang Rosé—Piano 


i347 JACOBUS GALLUS: 


10 Geistliche Chore 

HENRICH ISAAK: 

Choral Music 

Vienna Akademie Kammerchor 

Cond, by Ferdinand Grossmann 
8 j.S. BACH: 

Suite No. 2, D Min. for Cello 

Suite No. 6, D Maj. for Cello 

Antonio Janigro—Cello 


LISTEN AND 


Westmin nsler oe 


WL 5349 MOZART: 

Divertimento, E Flat Maj. 

k. Anh. 226 

Divertimento, B Flat Maj. 

kK. Anh, 227 

Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group 
L500 VILLA-LOBOS: 

Trio, Quartet and Quintet 

for Woodwinds 

New Art Wind Quintet 

2 ANDRE MESSAGER: 

Les Deux Pigeons ( Ballet Suite ) 

Ballet d‘Isoline 

Veronique: Overture 

Orchestre du Théatre des Champs 

Elysées, Cond. by Paul Bonneau 


FEBRUARY 
WAL 403 HANDEL: 


Concerti Grossi 

for String Orch. 

Op. 6 (complete) 

English Baroque Or h. 

Cond. by Hermann Scherchen 


._ 4 GRAND — 
WL 5413 CHRISTINE: 
Phi-Phi 4 DU pis 
Soloists, René Murcier Chorus, 
Orch. du Théatre des Champs Elysées, 
Franck Pourcel cond. 
BEETHOVEN: 
Sonatas No. 30, Op. 109; 
No. 28, Op. 101 
Paul Badura-Skoda — Piano 
MOZART: 
Violin and Piano Sonatas, 
F maj., K. 376; A maj., K. 402; 
E flat maj., K. 481 
Walter Barylli —Violin 
Paul Badura-Skoda — Piano 
MOZART: 
Quartet No. 21, D maj., K. ; 
Quintet D maj., K. 593 
Barylli Quartet: 
Wilhelm Huebner, 2nd Viola 


WESTMINSTER LABORATORY SERIES 


“setting standards for future... 


. releases to aim at”— CANBY. Audio 


“the most spectacular being Westminster’s enzippered ‘laboratory’ disk” 


new! W-LAB 7003 


— SCHOENBERG, N. Y. Times 


LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodies 1, 2, 5 (Composer's original orches- 
trations) Philharmonic Symph. Orch. of London, Scherchen cond. 
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Cover Picture: Bela Bartok, whose “Blue 
beard Castle” has been recorded (p. 219) 
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Editorial Notes 


IN MARCH 1950, Westminster launched 
its first six recordings, which was a modest 
beginning for a new concern. Six a month 
prevailed for quite some time, but grad- 
ually the lists grew larger. From the first, 
it was evident that this concern was in- 
terested in fine reproduction, and long 
before “high fidelity’’ became a familiar 
expression, Westminster’s releases were 
being widely commented upon for their 
brilliant, clear and appreciably resonant 
quality. Today, Westminster is a leader 
in the field of high-fidelity recordings and 
their orchestral issues are second to none 
in the hi-fi field. Not so long ago the 
writer was lunching with a leading engi- 
neer of one of the older companies who 
concurred with this statement. 


Five candles may not be many to light 
on a birthday cake, but if the cake were 
commensurate in size to the progress of 
the company, then Westminster’s fifth 
birthday cake must have been enough to 
feed their whole staff, which numbers 
today well into the hundred. Our con- 
gratulations to an enterprising concern 
are extended at this time. 

To celebrate the fifth anniversary, 
Westminster announces that its 12’ LP 
classical catalogue, beginning on March 
Ist, will bé available to the public at a 
special promotion retail price of $2.99 for 
a limited time. The date limit is set for 
April 9th. Not included in the sale’s price 
is the Westminster Laboratory Series— 
those specially made records which have 
proved quite sensational on extended- 
range equipment. 


While on the subject of birthdays, it 
should be noted that April will be RCA 
Victor’s fifth LP birthday, and June will 
be the seventh birthday of LP’s original 
sponsor, Columbia Records, Inc. Of the 
many smaller companies that came into 
existence in the early years after Columbia 
brought out its first LPs, none has pro- 
gressed as the Westminster Recording 
Company has. It now ranks among leaders 
in the field. 
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RCA 
VICTOR'S 


HROUGH the years, big-name pub- 

lishers subsequently have _ re-issued, 
or sanctioned the re-issue by others, of 
formerly popular or worthwhile though 
less widely circulated books in reprint 
edi ions at greatly reduced prices. That 
there has been a need for low-price re- 
prints of similarly once valued recordings 
has long been conceded, but for some 
reason big-name record companies have 
in the past been reluctant to do any- 
thing about it. Perhaps reprints might 
have materialized earlier if the trend 
toward greater realism—an engineering 
advancement admitted as a_ blessing 
had not given birth to “high fidelity” 
and thus thrown an undue emphasis 
on extended range, or if the promulgation 
of high fidelity had not been carried to 
extents that fostered the belief that a 
recording rated less than hi-fi is not 
worth acquiring. One suspects that the 
abuses of the so-called record pirates, 
who have dubbed countless record re- 
leases of former times without authoriza- 
tion, is what finally bestirred the big 
companies into action. Columbia led 
the way with its Entré series. Now 
comes RCA Victor with its Camden re- 
cordings, drawn from the files of its 
major accomplishments in the period 
preceding the post-war advancements in 
recording technique. 

‘he fact that such recordings deserved 
consideration earlier should have been 
recognized long ago, since it is common 
knowledge that by no means the ma- 
jority of record buyers own truly hi-fi 
equipment. Moreover, not all listeners 
measure reproduced music in terms of 
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frequencies and decibels. The sales of 
countless records, realistic in sound but 
not qualifying as true high fidelity, 
bear this out. And, one should not be 
unmindful of the so-called historical re- 
retain interest 
The truth of the matter 
is that there’s a vast market of record 


cordings — that among 


many listeners. 


buyers made up of listeners who, whether 
forced to save pennies or simply un- 
concerned with quality in sound or per- 
formance, buy symphonies, overtures, 
concertos and all types of works (rele- 
gated by some to the category of “‘low 
fidelity’) that are being issued on cheap 
material and sold at cheap prices. We 
are not talking about Columbia’s Entré 
series or RCA Victor’s Camden releases, 
but about those nefarious reprints ‘too 
long sponsored by reputable department 
stores, music shops and other places 
that are musical travesties to the ears 
of discriminating listeners and, under- 
standably, anathema to hi-fi addicts. 
Most of these are badly distorted record- 
ings. Actually, the percentage of favor- 
able buys among them is _ ridiculously 
low, as many buyers have discovered 
to their chagrin. 

The get-rich boys, who fofesaw LP 
as a potential gold mine, pilfered without 
qualm or conscience from antiquated 
78-rpm recordings—mostly from the vast 
Continental market where original quality 
was seldom as desirable as that of Ameri- 
can products of the same vintage. The 
LP dubbings were accomplished with 
varying results, probably contingent on 
the quality of the old 78-rpm_ discs 
from which they were dubbed. _ Dis- 
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guising or ignoring of artist’ names pre- 
vailed—a_ safe procedure since artists 
might protest and even sue. However, 
it is doubtful that the artists or manu- 
facturers of the original 78 discs recog- 
nized their own products in LP form. 
The get-rich boys were well aware that 
despite the warning implied in the old 
proverb, there would be a large portion 
of the record-buying public who would 
not hesitate to “buy a pig in a poke.” 
Until recently, these seemingly endless 
lists of debased classical releases sold 
to the unsuspecting but willing public, 
ever tempted by bargains, at from 89c a 
disc upwards was the main source of 
musical masterpieces at bargain prices. 
(The price has been reduced recently to 
69c—what price quality in such a record!) 


Genuine Reprints 


But with the advent of RCA Victor's 
Camden releases, which sell at $1.98 a 
disc, the tide has been changed. Here 
For Cam- 


reprints of 


are bargains worth acquiring. 
den discs are legitimate 
formerly valued performances that sold 
from eight to fifteen years ago at four 
to give times the price of their modern 
reprints. Now, what was_ top-drawer 
material in former years no longer rates 
as such with everyone these days. Yet, 
few but the prejudiced hi-fi addicts 
would deny that the quality of these 
former releases still has merit. For that 
matter, even hi-fi addicts may discover 
some recordings of startling realism 
with which to exploit the quality of their 
equipment. 

That some wise soul at RCA Victor 
deemed it a grave mistake to allow former 
artists 
to remain in limbo is understandable. 
The reasoning of that wise soul at RCA-— 
undoubtedly 


performances by world-famous 


Marek—was 
sound in more ways than one, for re- 


George R. 


realistic 
character than almost any other form of 
reproduction, particularly if dubbed from 
original masters rather than from old 
discs. 


cordings often retain more 


RCA, however, was faced with a prob- 
lem in its re-releases of older recordings 
under the Camden label, for many of the 
March, 1955 





artists responsible for the original 78 
releases, from which Camden’s LPs and 
45 rpms were planned, were still engaged in 
making recordings under more ideal cir- 
cumstances. RCA therefore suggested to 
former artists that concealment of their 
names be sanctioned. Hen-e, the orches- 
tras were rechristened with a variety of so- 
briquets, bespeaking a non-clerical sponsor 
with a truly fertile imagination, and con- 
ductor’s names were omitted by request. 
Since those still active on records were hap- 
pily engaged in making more modern prod- 
ucts to which their signatures were affixed, 
there could be no opposition to the 
Camden procedure. Managers as_ well 
as artists would hardly dissent to ad- 
ditional revenue. As long as modern 
recordings, correctly labelled, were com- 
manding a better price in relation to 
their finer quality, 
be happy. 


should 
After all, it had probably 
been assumed by most that their bygone 
releases, no longer in the current cata- 


everybody 


logue, were destined to remain in limbo 
anyway. 
Superior Artistry 


Though labelled 


(some few bear the imprint of the original 


mostly _ fictitiously 
artists’ names), these records offer pros- 
pective buyers performances of superior 
artistry and reproduction when com- 
pared to the products sponsored by the 
pilfering clan. However, it does seem 
unfortunate that the 
original 


continuance of 

which would 
have been the proper procedure, could 
not have been managed. 


artists’ names, 
One does not 
buy a book reprint, even at 25c a copy, 
with a fictitious author’s name affixed, 
and the implied parallel is not far-fetched. 
Be that as it may, even anonymous per- 
formers cannot be truly obscured when 
reproduction is not distorted, especially 
in matters of music-making. 

Camden records have been on _ the 
market for over a year, but it was not 
our good fortune to hear any until recent- 
ly. A few brought forth a nostalgic sigh, 
inevitably because there had been friendly 
standbys in their day. The sound of 
these discs is more than satisfactory, 
realistic in the way that recordings were 
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regarded as such in former years. The 
manner in which RCA’s knowing engi- 
these transfers of 
proof that the 


neers have handled 
former 78 rpms _ offer 
quality of former releases can not only 
be substantiated to a remarkable degree 
but even bettered. It is not generally 
known but in the latter part of the 1930s, 
recordings were made with frequencies 
to 10,000 cps and over. However, the 
polishing of masters practiced at that 
time to assure minimum surface noise 
on a 78-rpm disc cut the original recorded 


Work- 
ing from virgin masters, RCA’s engineers 


frequencies down a third at least. 


have been able to acquire the widest 


frequency range in the Camden LP 


and 45 rpm releases. 
Two Leading Sets 


Heading the latest list of Camdens 
is a set of Tchaikovsky's six symphonies 
on six discs, housed in an album with 
complete notes (CFL-100), and a set, 
called The Heart of the Opera, with high- 
lights from 10 operas—Carmen, Faust, La 
Bohéme, Mme. Butterfly, Lohengrin, Tann- 
Aida, Rigoletto, 
Traviata and The Marriage of Figaro, 
also on six discs (CFL-101). Though 
the orchestra’s names are changed in 
the Tchaikovsky set, 
with former 


haeuser, Pagliacci, La 


anyone familiar 
RCA Victor releases will 
undoubtedly recognize the source of the 
performances and, of course, the con- 
identities, 


ductors’ particularly if the 


original releases were old_ standbys. 
Our guess on the source of the Tchaikov- 
sky symphonies is as follows: No. 1, 
marked Sussex Symphony, is of course 
the former Sevitzky-Indianapolis Sym- 
phony release (DM-1189); No. 2, marked 
Cromwell Symphony, the former Goos- 
sens-Cincinnati (DM; 
790); No. 3, marked Globe Symphony, 
the former Kindler-National Symphony 
issue (DM-747); No. 4, 


Symphony, the 


Symphony _ set 


marked Globe 
former Koussevitzky- 
Symphony release (DM-327); 
marked Warwick Symphony, 
Stokowski-Philadelphia Or- 
DM-253); 


the same orchestra, is in our estimation 


Boston 
No. 5, 
the former 
chestra set and No. 6, marked 
the same maestro’s former release made 
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Bowl 


That there are many who 


with the Orchestra 
(DM-1105). 


still retain affection for some of these 


Holly wood 


former releases has been 
by RCA. 


acquired separately from the set. 


anticipated 
Hence each symphony can be 


The operatic recordings, also available 
on single discs with an additional record 
of excerpts from Tristan and Isolde not 
(CFL-100), are re- 
favorable con- 


included in the set 


pressings under more 
ditions of shellac records made in 1940 
as part of a circulation drive for The 
New York Post. 


originally issued without artists’ names 


These records were 
and, of course, their re-issues give no 
clue to the artists, most of whom were 
young singers who had in 1940 just joined 
the Metropolitan as winners in the con- 
tests of the ‘Auditions of the Air.”’ It 
difficult to guess the identity 
of most—many of whom are now stars. 


is not 


Among the women one recognizes the 
voices of Rose Bampton, Eleanor Steber 
and Lucille Browning, and among the 
men the unmistakable voices of Leonard 
Warren, Mack Harrell, Armando Toka- 
tyan, Arthur Carron, and Norman Cor- 
don. Wilfred Pelletier is said to be the 
conductor’ of the French and _ Italian 
operas, and William Steinberg the con- 
There is 
much merit in these performances, in the 


ductor of the German operas. 


freshness of the voices if not the overall 
interpretative artistry—after all, many 
of the singers were not as yet experienced 
performers. Others who were, are no 
longer singing in this country, though 
at least one is now teaching in one of 
our famous conservatories. In our esti- 
mation, the LP releases of these operas 
offer finer reproduction than the original 


Post records did. 
The Warwick Series 


If our identity of the conductor in the 
Warwick Symphony releases is correct— 
it seems hardly possible that we could 
be wrong for no one obtains quite the 
same coloristic effects from an orchestra— 
then the Camden series of Warwick re- 
leases should appeal to a wide audience. 
Let us take one disc, CAL-118, as an ex- 
ample, It contains Dukas’ The Sorcerer's 
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Apprentice and Moussorgsky's Night on a 
Bare Mountain on one side and Ravel's 
Rapsodie Espagnole on the other. 

Chere can be no doubt of the original 
source of these recordings—the orchestral 
sound is memorable, the interpretative 
artistry unmistakable. The 
example of 


Ravel is 


an early extended 


range 
dating from 20 years ago, whose repro- 
ductive coloration and instrumental verity 
bely its age. What it lacks is subtleties 
in shading of later recordings, but it is 
still a marvel in more ways than one 
in tonal realism. The Dukas dates from 
1940, and the Moussorgsky from 1941. 
They back memories of Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia. Other Warwick re- 
cordings offer potpourris of short works 
by Handel, Bach, Boccherini, Haydn, 
Sibelius and Wagner in Concert Classics 


bring 


(CAL-120), and by Brahms, Sibelius, 
Schubert, Novacek, Debussy, Weber 
and Ippolitiv-lvanov in Concert Gems 
(CAL-123). If you’ve been hoarding 78s 


of any of these pieces, you won't regret 
the trade-in for the LP or 45 versions. 
Then there is that once famous perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s ‘‘New World” (CAL-104), 
and Rimsky-Korsakov's Russian Easter 
coupled with the Prelude and Good Friday 
Music 


from Wagner's Parsifal (CAL- 
163), and that certain ‘“haloed’’ con- 
ductor’s challenging Symphonic Syn- 


thesis from Moussorgsky’s Boris coupled 
with Debussy’s (CAL-140). 
All these recordings still have notable 
presence in which 


engineering can 


Nocturnes 
sound proves that 


modern revitalize old 


issues. 


Artists Identified 


Among recent discs is one marked 
“Bernstein Bernstein” (CAL- 
196). This contains the composer-con- 
ductor’s “Jeremiah’’ Symphony (former 
set DM-1026), Ballet Music from On 
the Town (in former set DM-995), and 
Facsimile, more Ballet Music (former set 
DM-1142). The original orchestras’ names 


are changed, but 


conducts 


Bernstein's identity 
is admitted, as is the singer’s in the 
symphony—Nan Merriman. The com- 
plete Slavonic Dances, Op. 44 of Dvorak 
(CAL-197) are undoubtedly the former 
March, 1955 


Czech release (DM-310). Another disc 
(CAL-199) boldly announces John Charles 
Thomas (no percentage in disguising 
his name), who is heard in arias from 
La Traviata, Otello, Tannhaeuser, Andrea 
Chenier, Zaza, Hérodiade and Hamlet 
and in a half dozen operetta favorites 
from The Chocolate Soldier, The Gypsy 
Baron and Vocalists 


others. survive 


former eras more than or- 
frequencies add little to their 


and this disc offers no exception. 


favorably 
chestras 
voices 
Two other discs in the same category 
are marked ‘At the Opera with Richard 
Crooks’? (CAL-148) and ‘‘Lawrence Tib- 
(CAL-171). 
The Crooks is a souvenir of his Metro- 
politan days with from Faust, 
Romeo and Juliet, Manon, Le Roi d’ Ys, 
The Pearl Fishers, L’Arlésiana, Don 
Giovanni and L’Elisir d'amore. The 
Tibbetts, also a souvenir of his Metro- 
politan days, has arias from The Barber 
of Seville, Carmen, The Masked Ball, 
Faust, Tannhaeuser, Pagliacci, 
Merry Mount and The King’s Henchman. 
Crooks is also represented in songs on a 
disc called ‘‘Richard Crooks’ Souvenirs” 
(CAL-128) and in Stephen Foster Songs 
(CAL-124). ‘Johann Strauss Favorites" 
(CAL-127) is unmistakably Fiedler and 
the Boston Pops, so wherever you see 
Festival Concert Orchestra on a_ label 
you'll be acquiring the music-making 
of that old friend. In the popular cate- 
gory some old timers are represented by 
hit selections of former days, for example, 
there is “Guy Lombardo Plays’’ (CAL- 
255), which presents 12 selections in- 
cluding such old favorites as Bei mir bist 
du schoen, Whistle While You Work, 
and The Way You Look Tonight. There 
seems to be a market for these old “‘pop”’ 
recordings and we're told that the Lom- 
bardo disc has met with wide approval 
from his fans. 


bett sings Operatic Arias” 


arias 


Tosca, 


A List to Lookup 


There are lots more to be had on 
Camden discs, so we suggest that the 
interested reader acquire a catalogue from 
his dealer. No one who is building a 
library and is desirous of acquiring some 


real bargains should fail to obtain the 
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Camden catalogue since here is a list 


of satisfactorily engineered recordings 
of music-making by some of the world’s 
foremost artists. Chances are you'll 
find some old favorites that you've been 
wanting transferred to LP or 45. It 


is quite easy to ascertain the identity 
of the original performers from discogro- 
phies of the pre-LP era, as well as from 
the pages of this magazine, back copies 


of which are available in leading public 


libraries from coast to coast The Editor 


RECENT CHAMBER 
MUSIC RELEASES 


v 
BACH: Eight Flute Sonatas for Flute and 
Harpsichord. \Nestminster set 216, 2 
discs, $11.90 HANDEL: Fourteen 


Flute and 
Westminster set 218, 2 discs, 
John Wummer (flute 
harpsichord), Aldo 
the Handel 

BLOCH: 
London 10” 

DVORAK: Piano Quintet in A, Op. 
Quartet in A flat, Op. 105;  Barylli 


Sonatas for Harpsichord. 
$11.90. 
, Fernando Valenti 
Parisot (cello in 
Quartet No. 3; Griller Quartet. 
LS-840, $2.98. 


Quartet with Edith Farnardi in the 
Quintet. Westminster WL-5337, $5.95. 
FRANCK: Quintet in F minor; Curtis 


String Quartet, Vladimir Sokoloff (pi- 
ano). Westminster WL-5331, $5.95. 


HAYDN: Quartets in C and B flat, Op. 
76, Nos. 3 & 4. Pie WL-5323. 
$5.95. Quartets in G and D minor, 
Op. 76, Nos. 1 & 2. Westminster 
WL-5342. Vienna Konzerthaus Quar- 
tet. 


MENDELSSOHN: Quartet No. 2 in A 
minor, Op. 13; Quartet No. 5 in E flat, 
Op. 44, No. 3; New Music String 
Quartet. Columbia ML-4921, $3.98. 

AMIR. 


flute playing in the 


WUMMER gives us some superb 
Bach and Handel 
sonatas, not all of which are of sustaining 
interest. The most important of the Bach 
works are the three sonatas for flute and 
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continuo in C major, E minor and E major 
though the first in B minor has always 
been a favorite of mine. The G minor 
was originally a violin sonata and the 
last recorded A minor, despite the al- 
bum’s title is for unaccompanied flute. 
Mr. Wummer, now the first flutist of the 
N. ¥ 


and a poised artist. 


Philharmonic, is a gifted musician 
His tone is excep- 
free from exces- 


tionally pure and bright, 


sive vibrato lhe Handel works, being 
trio sonatas, call for a cello obbligato. In 
Bach and 


Handel were intended as Gebrauchsmusik 


their time, these works by 


“utility music” Karl Geiringer tells 
us in his notes for the Handel set, yet much 
of this music has survived because of its 
spontaneity and freshness, and its inven- 
tive richness. Mr. Valenti is a tine co- 
partner with his musical assurance and 
cleancut technique. The recording has 
exceptionally realistic presence. 

A world of deeper musical significancé 
Bloch quartet. This work, 


dedicated to the 


lies in the 
written in 1952, is 
Griller Quartet, who perform it with a 
dedicative spirit, giving strength of pur- 
pose to its rougher contours and expressive 
tranquility to its serener moments. This 
is vital music, pagan in spirit at times, 
vigorous and strong with assuaging mo- 
ments of great beauty. It conveys a new 
depth of its composer's emotional and in- 
tellectual creative mind, and its moving 
drama gripped this listener's imagination 
and sustained his attention to the end. 

The Dvorak quintet is given a wonderful 
performance by the present players, one 
that offers keen 
Budapest-Curzon version. 
playing may not be as highly polished as 
in the latter recording, but the fervor and 
rhythmic 
and the unabashed manner in which the 
into the Dvorak’s 


giving them strength of purpose 


competition to the 
Some of the 


flow of the quick movements 
present players dig 
inelodies, 
and emotional life exceeds even the en- 
thusiasm of a Czech performance long 
cherished by this writer. The Budapest 
foursome are often more subtle than the 
Barylli much due to Mr. 
Roisman's smoother violin phrasing as the 
Miss 


(Continued on page 224) 


players, as 
collective spirit of the ensemble. 
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Orfeo Charming the Ani- 
mals (Roman Mosaic — 
Palermo Museum) 





TOSCANINI 


VERDI: Te Deum: 
Prologue; 


BOITO: Mefistofele 
NBC Symphony Orches- 
Shaw Nicola 
Moscona (bass), Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducting. RCA Victor LM-1849, $3.98. 


tra, Robert Chorale, 


GLUCK: Orfeo ed Euridice—Act IT: 


Nan Merriman (mezzo-soprano), Bar- 


bara Gibson (soprano), Robert Shaw 
Chorale, NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
\rturo Toscanini conducting. RCA 


Victor LM-1850, $3.98. 


DEBUSSY: La Mer:  Ibéria (Image 
pour orchestre, No. 2): Arturo Tos- 
canini NCB Sym- 

RCA Victor LM- 


conducting the 
phony Orchestra. 
1833, $3.98. 


MENDELSSOHN: 
Op. 90 
Op. 107 


Symphony No. 4, 
Symphony No. 5 


vy 


(Italian) ; 


(Reformation); Arturo Tos- 
canini conducting the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. RCA LM-1851, 


$3.98. 


Victor 


AAMONG the great interpretations of 
Verdi that Toscanini has given us through 
the years, his performance of the Te 
This work, 


a successor to the Requiem Mass, is one 


Deum remains memorable. 


of four Sacred Pieces that the composer 
wrote late in life 


March, 1955 


‘ 


undoubtedly “as a 


CONDUCTS 


tribute to the ideals of the 


Palestrina 
he so passionately admired."”. As Dyneley 
Hussey says in his book on the composer, 
in this work Verdi “produced not a paean, 
but a prayer and a confession of faith. 
It is, 
setting, and its musical reflection of the 
text is truthful and very moving."’ The 
devotional 


as might be expected, a dramatic 


characteristics of this score 
are treated with moving fervor by Tos- 
canini, and his performance, as always, 
is most stirring. Both this performance 
and that of the Boito music were broad- 
cast two weeks 


before Toscanini an- 


nounced his retirement. That he was 
at the height of his recreative powers 
is self-evident from ‘these recordings. 
What the public does not know is that 
his breakdown at his final concert was 
brought about by an impending family 
tragedy that mind, 


rather than diminishing powers in his 


preyed upon his 
musical concentration. 

The programming of the Verdi and the 
Boito music was in its way daring. The 
first, essentially a religious opus, and the 
second, a provocative contrast of op- 
posing forces, evoked dramatic diversity 
that assured the true man of the theatre, 
as Toscanini always has been, audience 
approval. And, the linking of these works 
in a record release cannot fail to meet 
with wide endorsement. Toscanini tra- 


17 


to 











the devotional of 


the final pages of the Verdi work to the 


verses trom aspects 


demonic aspects of Boito’s Prologue to 


his operatic treatment of the legend of 
Faust, in which the devil defies the heaven- 


ly powers, as only a true man of the 
theatre can do. The weakness in the 
Boito music, especially heard after the 
Verdi, lies in his celestial choir which 
remains a somewhat innocuous mani- 
festation of the heavenly hosts in com- 
parison to the demonic pages of his 
music. Toscanini performs this work 


superbly, as no other conductor I have 
ever heard, which makes one wish that 
he had the Nicola 
Moscona may not be the most impressive 
Mefistofele that 
but he does justice to the occasion even 


done whole opera. 


the theatre has known, 


though he finds it necessary to alter the 
tessitura on occasion, apparently lacking 
In 
the well trained Robert 
at 
the 


the flexibility of some other bassos. 
both these works, 
Shaw heard their 
lhe both Verdi 


Boito is in every way a major achieve- 


Chorale are best. 


recording in and 
ment of RCA’s engineering staff consider- 


ing its derivation from a radio broadcast. 


Gluck's “Orfeo” 


Gluck’s music 
of 


Is a 


The recording of was 


aken from 
22, 1952 


achievement. 


the broadcast November 


and it, too, wonderful 
If reverberation were added 
to the original broadcast, it has been dis- 
create il- 


A lifetime of 


creetly accomplished to an 


of theatre realism. 


emotional experience in drama lies be- 


lusion 


hind Toscanini’s absorption with Gluck’s 
music and he performs its most moving 
pages with an expressive intensity all too 
seldom heard these days. Here the con- 
trast of good 
dramatic powers that stir the imagina- 
The 
has 


on 


and evil forces evokes 
tion of a musician like Toscanini. 

malevolent of the Furies 
never been more tellingly forth 
records; nor, similarly, the poetic beauty 


of Orfeo’s music, ending with that tranquil 


music 
set 


and moving aria Che puro ciel. Nan 
Merriman may not efface memories of 
Kathleen Ferrier, or some others, but 
her fine musicianship and absorption 
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with the text are artistic achievements 
that command respect. With the guiding 
spirit of Toscanini behind her, Miss Merri- 
man gives one of her greatest perform- 
ances. And Barbara the 
Robert Shaw Chorale also do full justice 
the its emotional 
powers, this remains, in my estimation, 
the Maestro’s 


performances in modern times. 


Gibson and 


to occasion. For 


one of most persuasive 


Debussy's Music 


The re-issue of Toscanini’s La Mer, to 
celebrate his long awaited performance 
of Jbéria, involves reproductive enhance- 
ment of the (LM-1221). 
This was accomplished “by the applica- 
‘New techniques 


transfer 


former release 


Orthophonic’ 

which 
the extension of frequency and dynamic 
range,” Of course, 
only the finest extended-range equipment 
recording, 


tion of 


and methods involved 


and is a revelation. 


will do justice to this new 
though the pianissimi passages will be 
appreciated by those who can reproduce 
them faithfully on any equipment. Tos- 


canini in this score conjures evocative 


sounds and supple radiance unlike any 
other conductor. Which is not to say 
that others have not also given us won- 
derful performances, but, as the late 
Lawrence Gilman once said to attempt 
to describe “the wondrousness of Tos- 


canini’s revelation of Debussy’s score” 
would be to affront it. 
known that Toscanini, early in his career, 
visited Debussy and in a talk with the 
composer suggested certain changes in 
the instrumentation phrasing of 
La Mer Debussy _ sanctioned. 
Unlike others, take 
liberties with 
nor disrupt color by dynamic exaggera- 
He clarifies this score as all too few 
Reiner 


It is not generally 


and 
which 
not 


Toscanini does 


sentiment and_ tempo, 


tion. 


do—Ansermet and 
at the moment as exceptions, | 


was as fortunate as Toscanini 


conductors 
occur to me 
but neither 
in the realistic quality of reproduction] 
bestowed upon their performances. 
rather think that if one explored Tos} 
canini’s own score of Jbéria, one would] 


find some changes in  instrumentationf 
as well as in phrasing. Comparing} 
Ravel and Debussy in matters of orf 
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chestration, Aaron Copland says, in his 
book Music and Imagination, that Debus- 
sy “was less precise in his orchestral 
workmanship, depending on his personal 
sensitivity for obtaining subtle balances, 
and as a consequence his scores need care- 
ful adjustment on the part of orchestra 
and was evi- 
dently aware of this long before Copland. 
familiar 


conductor.”” ‘Toscanini 


with Toscanini’s 


performance of Debussy’s dream-picture 


Those of us 


of Spain have cause to rejoice that it has 
at long last recorded. Its 
was all to the 


RCA’s new “Orthophonic”’ 


been post- 


ponement good since 


sound is so 
wonderfully realistic. 


Mendelssohn 


Toscanini creates a_ pastoral mood 


in his performance of Mendelssohn's 
Italian symphony. His first movement 
is as light and airy as a cloudless spring 


The 
than romantic, and the playing is ever 
lightfooted, buoyant and deftly polished. 


day. approach is more classical 


While his performance does not retard 
memories of others—Beecham, Krips, 
Szell and Koussevitzky—its forthright 


honesty, its fluency and grace, and more 
than anything else its delicate poignancy, 
serve the intentions in a 
The 
“Reformation” is 
While honesty 
to the printed score is laudable, he does 
not quite 


composer’s 


wholly persuasive manner. per- 


formance of the less 
persuasive. Toscanini’s 
score in the 
Perhaps the German 
mind is closer to this music, yet few who 
realize its grandeur are able to conceal 
its weaknesses. 


penetrate this 


manner of others. 


Its weakness in craftsman- 
ship are obscured 
than others, but 

said for the more 
of this 


Toscanini 
much to be 
emotional 


more by 
there is 
treatment 
work conductor like 
Walter, also for the more 
dramatic treatment of Mitropoulos and 
Wallenstein. It suggests a 
affection for the score. In 
the “Italian,” the 
minimum of 
good, 


under a 


Bruno and 


stronger 
the case of 
with its 
reverberation is all to the 
but the “Reformation” gains in 
richness of sound from more reverbera- 
tion as employed in the 
version. 


March, 1955 


recording 


Mitropoulos 
—P.H.R. 





OPERA SPOTLIGHT 


v 


BARTOK: Bluebeard's Castle 
Hungarian); Erné Lorsy (The Bard), 
Endre Koreh (Bluebeard), Judith Hell- 

(Judith), the New 

Orchestra of London 

Walter Siisskind. 

$11.90. 


(sung in 


wig Symphony 
g : ; 
conducted by 


Bart6k BR-310/311, 


ADESPITE its obscure symbolism and 
gloomy atmosphere, Barték’s Bluebeard's 
Castle is a moving and strangely haunting 


score with harmonic richness and no 


offending dissonance for all its dramatic 
impacts. Some of its music has a dark- 


hued impressionistic character. Sung 


in the original Hungarian, it makes a 


lasting impression. Halsey Stevens in 
his book on the composer tells us that 
this work “reaps the harvest of Barték’s 
investigation of the old peasant music 
parlando 
lfree recitative style] tunes in which the 


rhythms are directly conditioned by the 


of Hungary, with its rubato 


spoken inflections, and with the variable 
tempo giusto |strict time] carrying over 
into a more or less inflexible meter the 
irregular groupings of the parlando rubato.” 
Though written in 1911, the music is not 
dated. In its time, it looked ahead. Its 
recitative style is not lacking in melody 
which is largely dictated by the imagina- 
Béla Balazs. 
Here, we encounter the rhapsodic and 
improvisatory Barték, whose imagination 


tive poem, written by 


and whose emotions are 
aroused by a fantastic tale. The per- 
formance is an excellent one. From the 
spoken words of the Bard at the opening 


to the singing of Bluebeard and Judith, 


is quickened 


the emotional and expressive character 
is always at a high level. Koreh’s dark- 
hued bass and Hellwig’s clear and lovely 
soprano tones are always effectively em- 
ployed. And, Mr. Siisskind’s orchestral 
direction has the and 
impact. skillful 
and penetrating direction, the orchestra 
becomes the true, richly tapestried back- 
ground to this strangely affecting musical 
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right dramatic 


emotional Under his 








drama. 


Stevens remarks that the opera 
“has been criticized for the absence of 
dramatic elements, the static quality 
of its action, the lack of detailed character- 


drawing.” From a recording, this static 
condition does not impress the listener 
as much as in the theatre. I cannot but 
concur with Mr. Stevens’ observation that 
“whether it fulfills the definition of opera 
or not, Bluebeard’s Castle is a psychologico- 
symbolic piece not without strong im- 
pact upon the listener.” 
rhe reproduction, like all those of the 
composer's son, is a superbly realistic 
fulfillment of modern engineering meth- 
ods P.H.R. 
MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS por- 
trays Puccini Heroines, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Tullio Serafin Angel 35195, $5.95. 


AMARIA CALLAS does some of her 
most expressive singing on records in 
this operatic recital. The arias are Jn 
quella trina and Sola perduta from Manon 
Un bel di and the Death Scene 
from Mme. Butterfly; Mi chiamano Mimi 
Addio trom Bohéme; 
mamma from Suor Angelica; O mio bab- 


Lescaut; 


and the Senza 
bino from Gianni Schicchi; and Turandot's 


three big arias. Though the noted 
soprano does not suggest that she would 
be suited to all these roles. she has her 
moments, notably in the Turandot music. 
One would like to hear her in a similar 
recital of Verdi heroines. Vocally, she 
is at her best and often emotionally 
persuasive in an unexpected way. Serafin 
conducts competently, but with an eye, 
or ear, to the soloist. Such a program 
belongs to the singer; the orchestra 
should be subservient. Plenty of presence 
in the recording which has realism in 
both departments. J.N. 
6 

PUCCINI: Madama Butterfly (complete) ; 

Clara Petrella (Butterfly), Mafalda 

Masini (Suzuki), Ferruccio Tagliavini 

(Pinkerton), Giuseppe Taddei (Sharp- 

less), Maria Cristina 


Foscale (Kate 


Pinkerton), Mariano Caruso (Goro), 
Alberto Albertini (Prince Yamadori), 
Antonio Biancardo (The Bonze & Offi- 
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cial Registar), others, Symphony Or 
chestra of Radiotelevisione Italiana, 
Turin, and the Cetra Chorus, conducted 
by Angelo Questa. Cetra C-1248, 3 
discs, $11.94 


AIT IS generally conceded that Tebaldi 
has given us the best Butterfly on records 
and Gigli the best Pinkerton. Though 
Italian tenors and baritones have proved 
there worth in the roles of Pinkerton and 
Sharpless, nonetheless Americans are apt 
Butterfly is an 
opera that should be sung in English in 


to be more convincing. 


this country, and I feel certain that a 
recording in English would meet with 
Clara Butterfly, 
gives her best operatic performance to 


success. Petrella, as 


date on records. She makes a convincing 
Butterfly and acts with her voice, often in 
a most effective manner. She suggests 
an impetuous artist, who is less concerned 
with vocal finesse on occasion than with 
dramatic fervor, with the result that some 
of her top tones are not as well centered 
as they might be or as properly supported. 
But, it is to her credit that her performance 
is moving and one can forget comparisons 
for the moment. 

Tagliavini gives one of his best per- 
formances on records, though he tends 
occasionally to force his top tones. How- 
ever, he seems in better voice than in 
other recent recordings. Having lived in 
America, he is familiar with the language, 
hence in the first act he sings the few Amer- 
ican words naturally, something most 
Italian tenors do not do. Taddei is com- 
petent as Sharpless, emotionally effective 
in the Letter Scene in the second act. 
The other roles are mostly in capable 
hands, as is also the orchestra. Angelo 
Questa keeps the music animated, which 
is all to the good. The reproduction is 


realistic and generally well balanced. 
Cetra tends to feature the singers, a 
procedure which, in Italy is generally 
favored by listeners. If this performance 
falls short of either the London or the 
Victor releases, it is by no means a second- 
perhaps second class might be 
I like it better than the 
Heard in the theater, it 


would be considered by most as a highly 


rate one 
the better word. 
Columbia one. 
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satisfactory one, which is recommendation 
enough for consideration of record buyers. 
—J.N. 
a2 

STRAUSS: Arabella—The Great Scenes; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Arabella), Josef 
Metternich (Mandryka), Nicolai Gedda 
(Matteo), Anny Felbermayer (Dzenka), 
others, Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Lovro Matacic. 

35194, $5.95 ($4.95). 


Angel 


AARABELLA has been at long last 
produced at the Metropolitan and, 
judging from critical comments, favor- 
ably received; hence these recordings 
of the first-act duet between Arabella 
and Dzenka, the first-act finale, the 
second act duet of Arabella and Mandry- 
ka, and the final scene of the opera are 
welcome and propitious. The burden 
of the singing falls on Miss Schwarzkopf, 
Mr. Metternich and Miss Felbermayer. 
Mr. Gedda is heard only briefly as are 
the others in the cast. Miss Schwarzkopf 
sings handsomely, and one feels that 
she must make a lovely Arabella on the 
stage. Mr. Metternich and Miss Fel- 
bermayer are equally effective in their 
own ways. The orchestral playing is 
first-rate and the recording excellent. 
Strauss wrote his Arabella in 1932-33 
to a libretto of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
who gave him the libretto for Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Apparently the idea was to 
another Rosenkavalier but the 
scene laid in Vienna of a later date (1860) 
is, as the annotator of the notes says, 
“a far cry from Maria Therese’s sump- 
tuous and gay capital.” 
phere of Arabella,” 


create 


“The atmos- 
Hofmannsthal told 
Strauss, ‘‘is more ordinary, more sober, 
more vulgar.”” At 70, Strauss no longer 
had any fresh ideas, and his music while 
the work of a highly competent tech- 
nician is nonetheless reminiscent of his 
earlier days. The story deals with the 
efforts of Count Waldner to marry his 
elder daughter, Arabella, to a rich man. 
Her sister Zdenka lives in disguise as a 
boy ‘“‘because a Vienna season with two 
daughtersisbeyondthe Waldners’ means.” 
Thus, we have a counterpart of Octavian. 
Arabella has many suitors from different 
March, 1955 





Clara Petrella 


lands but she is stubborn as well as proud. 
Mandryka, a captures her 
imagination as well as her heart to the 
dismay of her sister and her father. The 
different 


Yugoslav, 


nationalities gave Strauss an 
opportunity to use folk tunes. Since the 
opera centers around the ball of the 
Viennese cab drivers, which forms the 
second act, Strauss had his opportunities 
for Viennese waltzes. It all adds up to 
some charming entertainment in the 
theatre, but it lacks the charm of Rosen- 
kavalier. It remains to be seen whether 
it will capture the imagination of opera- 
While in 
Europe it has enjoyed’some popularity, 
it cannot be said that it has proved as 
successful a 


goers as its predecessor did. 


Rosenkavalier. 
The fault lies with Strauss, who as an 
old man had little of the freshness and 
spirit of former days. The excerpts 
recorded are undoubtedly the ‘great 
scenes,’’ but they are still not the “great 
scenes” which the 


venture as 


younger composer 

was once capable of achieving. Never- 

theless, they were well worth recording 
and they make for enjoyable listening 

since they are well sung. P.B.R. 

* 

VERDI: Rigoletto (Opera in 4 Acts); 
Mario de Monaco (The Duke), Hilde 
Gueden (Gilda), Aldo Protti (Rigo- 
letto), Cesare Siepe (Sparafucile), Giul- 
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etta Simionate (Maddalena), Fernando 
Corena (Monterone), Luisa Ribacchi 
(Giovanna), others, Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Academy of St. Cecilia, 
Rome, Alberto Erede (cond.). London 
set LLA-25, 3 discs $11.94. 


AADMIRERS of Mario del Monaco 
may refuse to admit that their idol falls 
below his best standard in this perform- 
ance, but such is the fact. His Duke of 
Mantua is a lusty, loud toned personage, 
completely libertine with none of the 
veneer of aristocracy. Characterization 
is one thing, and singing is another. 
The noted tenor is often careless in his 
phrasing and not always as tonally secure 
as he has been. His Questa o quella and 
Parmi veder le lagrime lack style, but 
elsewhere he does better and some of 
his best singing is in La donne é mobile. 
Perhaps if he had not been placed so close 
to the microphone, one would find his 
singing more attractive. Nevertheless, 
compared to others in competitive sets, 
del Monaco is vocally the best endowed. 
Miss Hilda Gueden, the Viennese Sky- 
lark, makes a lovely Gilda though she does 
not suggest the girlish sweetness of the 
character. In Tutte le feste and the final 
duet, she is most moving, but in Caro 
nome she is less impressive than others 
especially Miss Berger. Aldo  Protti 
is a musicianly artist and his Rigoletto 
is well sung, though he is seldom moving. 
An exception is his final appeal to the 
courtiers in Act 3 and the final duet. 
His is not a large voice and his climaxes 
are not always as telling as other bari- 
tones. Nevertheless, he commands re- 
spect. The smaller roles—Sparafucile, 
Maddalena, Monterone and Giovanna, 
are entrusted to first-rate artists, all of 
whom are convincing in their perform- 
ances. I have never heard a_ better 
Giovanna than Luisa Ribacchi’s any- 
where. Mr. Erede’s conducting is com- 
petent but unexciting, on a par with Mr. 
Cellini’s in the Victor set. The recording 
is lifelike—too much so with Gueden 
and del Monaco hugging the micro- 
phone—but all the same tonally splendid 


as all London's recent operas have been. 


—J.N. 





Backhaus In Recital r 


BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—No. 8 in C 
minor, Op. 13; No. 17 in D minor, Op. 
31, No. 2; Ne. 26 in E flat, Op. 81a; 
No. 32 in C minor, Op. 111; No. 25 
in G, Op. 79; SCHUBERT: IJm- 
promptu in A flat, Op. 142, No. 2; 
SCHUMANN: Warum, Op. 12, No. 
3; SCHUBERT-LISZT: Soirée de 
Vienne No. 6 in A; BRAHMS: Inter- 
messo in C, Op. 119, No. 3; Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano). London LP set 
LL-1108/9, $7.96. 





ATHIS is a recording of the taxing 
program that Wilhelm Backhaus, septe- 





generian extraordinaire, gave in Carnegie 
Hall on March 30, 1954. It was his, first 
New York appearance in 28 years. Just 
so none of us who attended the concert 
would forget how rewarding it was, 
London has been good enough to preserve 
the event for us and, of course, for all 
those who would have been delighted 
to go but could not. A good thing, too; 
for Backhaus was in form and_ played 
most of the Beethoven sonatas he tackled 
better than when he made his earlier 
studio recordings of them for London. 
Then too, the new recording of the 
pianist’s middle and upper range tones 
is more lifelike than the studio jobs. It 
is, unfortunately, quite deficient in the 
lower tonal spectrum, but if you have a 
strong bass boost in your amplifier, 
you may be able to remedy this. 

There are three absolutely unassailable 
performances on these records: those 
of the ever-so-delicate Op. 79 (which 
can no longer be called trivia now that 
it has been rehabilitated by Backhaus), 
the grand, powerful, and serene Op. 11/1, 
and the old-fashioned charmer Soirée 
de Vienne No. 6 (which was played as 
an encore in a manner almost lost to this 
world). The more reflective passages 
in Beethoven's Op. 13 and the Les Adieux 
I found a bit heavy-handed and insensi- 
tive, and I cannot say I care for some of 

(Continued on page 224 
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RECORD 
COLLECTORS 





are talking 





about... 





...-Artur Rodzinski, the Dalmatian-born conductor of volatile personality 
but phenomenal gifts, who seems finally to have settled down as the ranking 
“house’”” name on the Westminster artist roster. Rodzinski’s first West- 
minster recordings were splendid, notably a Franck D Minor Symphony 
that compares with any other version of the past or present. His more recent 
ones, including a Tchaikovsky Fifth, a Dvorak New World and several others 
yet to be released, bid fair to be received as the finest achievements in his long 
and distinguished career, which began with a performance of Ernani in Vienna 
35 years ago. A run-down of his professional addresses in the meantime 
cannot but impress one with this man’s inability to stay put. At the same time 
it represents a glorious array of artistic successes; more of them, indeed, than 
many a well ensconced luminary could boast. From 1921 to 1925 he con- 
ducted the Warsaw Opera and the Warsaw Philharmonic. In the latter year 
he came to the United States to conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra. He 
made his headquarters for another four years in that city, variously at the 
Curtis Institute and, as director, the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
Occasionally he ventured afield to guest-conduct in cities like Rochester and 
Detroit. Then, in 1929, he went to Los Angeles, where he shepherded the 
Philharmonic for four years. In 1933 he was appointed conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and it was under his aegis there that this ensemble rose 
to its present eminence. In 1937, at the request of Arturo Toscanini, he or- 
ganized and trained the NBC Symphony, sharing the first season with the 
Maestro. In 1943 he became the musical director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, a position he held with unusual distinction, the while setting off 
no small amount of fireworks in the front office. Management won, as it 
almost always does, and in 1947 Rodzinski moved on to Chicago, where he 
lasted but a single season thanks to the viciousness of a certain critic who 
shall be nameless here. For the past several years this superbly experienced 
conductor has roamed all over South America and Europe with consistent 
and ever-growing success. His new affiliation with Westminster was de- 
voutly to be wished, and this firm's good luck in acquiting his services is 
matched only by his good luck in acquiring such high-minded sponsorship. 
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Backhaus In Recital 


(Continued from page 222 


the tempi rubati in Op. 31, No. 2; but 
all the same, these are performances 
far and away superior to the work of 
many other master pianists one ordi- 
narily encounters. There is something 
grand, solid, and indestructible about 
Backhaus’ approach to Beethoven. And 
even at this late date, he has a command 
of his instrument that can only be des- 
cribed as astonishing. He is also, as he 
has ever been, a completely self-effacing 
artist; he is interested in giving Beetho- 
ven's message, not in displaying his per- 
sonality or technical achievements. | 
must also comment that this physical 
endurance (at his age) is unmatched by 
any pianist I recall at the moment. 
That Backhaus was tired by the time 
he got to the last encore (the Brahms 
intermezzo) is not surprising. It is just 
amazing he had not run out of gas be- 
fore he got that far. I should add that 
Backhaus, just a few weeks ago, gave 
a Carnegie Hall recital consisting of 
Beethoven's Sonatas Op. 10, No. 2, Op. 78, 
the A passionata, the Diabelli Variations, 
ind a fist full of encores. I need not 
Backhaus is formidable—as 


C.J.L. 


Say more. 


artist and man. 


Chamber Music 


(Continued from page 216) 


Farnardi’s sensitive and fluent piano play- 
ing is as much a joy from beginning to 
end as is Mr. Curzon’s. One might be 
hard put to make a choice between the 
performances, though the inclusion here 
of Dvorak’s last quartet the A major, a 
more difficult and complex work, convey- 
ing the influences of Beethoven and 
Brahms, with its unusual power and ex- 
pansiveness—offers a tempting buy for any 
The Barylli 
players dig into this music with equal 


chamber music enthusiast. 


fervor, and for this reason as well as their 
richer tonal quality give a preferable per- 
formance to the Barchet Quartet. The 
recording of both works is excellent with 
surprisingly little loss of amplitude in the 
end movements, considering each work 
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occupies a single side. 


To say that the Curtis-Sokoloff ensemble 
provides a better performance than do the 
Hollywood Quartet-Aller or the Chigi 
Quintet do involves splitting of hairs. 
Recording honors are about equal, with 
perhaps more brightness in the Capitol. 
Here, the realistic quality has an intimacy 
in sound similar to the Chigi version but 
with an overall richer tonal texture. Mr. 
Sokoloff is a sensitive pianist and the 
Curtis Quartet is an expressive group. 
While a masterfully written work, Franck’s 
quintet, for all its rich harmonic style, 
has always seemed to me too protracted 
for its own good. Its chromatic wander- 
ings and cyclical thematic principle do not 
sustain interest for all chamber music 
enthusiasts. However, its romantic glow 
has its definite mood appeal, more emo- 
tional than intellectual despite the com- 
poser’s masterful handling of his economic 
thematic material. 

The Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet has 
keen competition for its performances of 
Haydn's wonderful Opus 76 quartets. The 
recent performances of the Budapest 
String Quartet are more inspired, espec- 
ially in the lighter sections of the music, 
though the Konzerthaus remain an ad- 
mirable group of musicians, if lacking 
in the universality of spirit of the Buda- 
pests. Excellent recording. 

Mendelssohn's A minor Quartet, Op. 13 
is an unjustly neglected work. Actually 
written before his favorite E flat, Op. 12, 
it may not be the perfect model of form of 
the latter but it happily recalls the Men- 
delssohn of the symphonies and other 
works in its melodic charm. The E flat, 
Op. 44, No. 3 is the composer's greatest 
quartet, with a depth of purpose not heard 
in his other quartets. As Ulrich says in 
his book Chamber Music, in this work 
“Mendelssohn reached new heights of 
strength, surety of purpose, and technical 
perfection."” I doubt that this latter 
quartet, or for that matter the earlier one, 
could have had more finished performances 
than the extraordinarily gifted New 
Music ensemble give it. Columbia en- 
gineers have done a notable job in re- 


cording this group, both in matters of 
—P.H.R. 
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| Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


ANTHEIL: Ballet Mécanique; BRANT: 
Signs & Alarms; Galaxy 2; respectively 
The New York 
conducted by Carlos Surinach and a 


Percussion Group 
chamber ensemble conducted by Henry 


Brant. Columbia LP ML-4956, $4.98. 


ATHIS is an advance installment of 
Columbia’s 1955 American series, the 
bulk of which will be released in June. 
On general principle as concerns the over- 
all project, a blue ribbon to this firm for 
its dedicated attention to a_ repertory 
that no other entrepreneurs seem to care 
about. Specifically as to this recording, 
I am impelled to say that I wish the 
widest circulation for it but not without 
misgivings. Antheil’s piece is history 
because it is in all the books; it therefore 
needed to be done and this definitive 
version (he supervised it) performs a 
belated service, for which thanks are 
due all around. Musically, it doesn’t 
sound at all scandalous at this late date. 
Thirty years have dulled the cutting edge 
of his sensational simulation of airplane 
propellers, and lots of percussion isn't 
news nowadays. Still, there is an appeal 
beyond piquancy in this whilom wonder. 
Its approach to abstraction was far more 
important, still is, than its semblance 
of realistic imitation. More recent com- 
posers don't parrot Antheil’s time-space 
theory, but their rows is the same old 
rose, if | may be permitted a pun. Which 
reminds me that we might just as well be 
good natured about these things, or the 
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—William Cowper 


likes of such music will simply leave us 
nowhere. These fallible ears find it 
difficult to believe that Brant, for in- 
stance, would have us take his two 
works seriously. I mean without a satiric 
grain of salt. He describes his music in 
general as expressive of the “human 
nervous or emotional apparatus in its 
adjustment to the pressures and obstacles 
which characterize metropolitan life. . . 
complicated music in a _ complicated 
All right. But I insist that he 
Both of the 


pieces herewith have their grim aspects, 


world.” 
is having some fun with us. 


but basically they are highly expert 
studies in sonority, full of the devil and 
the devil to play. Try listening to them 
from this point of view, and I promise 
you a good time. Superb performances. 
Crystal-clear reproduction. 11. 
° 
BARTOK: Piano Concertos Nos. 2 and 
3; Edith Farnadi with Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Westminster LP disc WL- 
5249, $5.95. 


AHERE is the first good, clearly re- 
corded performance we have had of Bar- 
t6k’s Piano Concerto No. 2. This work 

powerful, imaginative but somewhat enig- 
matic as to form and _ expression—is 
worth study by any admirer of Bartdk. 
It points the way to such masterful com- 
positions as the Music for Celesta, Strings, 
and Percussion and the last two string 
quartets. I am, however, inclined to 
think that the piece is not yet ready for 
inclusion in the standard _ repertory; 
indeed, it may never be. There can be no 
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doubt, though, that the Piano Concerto 


No. 3 is a worthy candidate. Its inten- 


tions are clearer; its style clear and 


well integrated into a pleasing design. 
Miss Farnadi's playing of this work has 
much for one to admire, but it does not 
have the tonal thrust and emotional punch 
that Sandor offers in an older recording 
the Philadelphians 


rhe string tone, too, is 


with Ormandy and 
on Columbia. 
thin; and the overall sound of Scherchen's 
orchestra lacks the opulence that is be- 
coming to the angularities of the music 


All the this 


acceptable; 


same, new performance is 


and if you want the disc- 


rather attrac- 


C.L. 


mate, this release is really 
tive 
6 
BACH: Art of the Fugue; 
Chambre Pro-Arte conducted by 
Redel. Westminster LP set 
WAL-220, $11.90. 
ATHIS is the fifth 
of the Fugue in the LP catalog. 


Orchestre de 
Kurt 


(2 discs) 


under Art 

It is the 
second chamber Or- 
chestrated by Kurt Redel, Bach’s monu- 
to the fugue emerged with clean 


entry 


ensemble version. 
ment 
lines, good detail, and becoming classical 
reserve Redel, the 
formance we get is lacking in tonal suavity 
The phrasing 


Directed by per- 
and emotional expression. 
is plain without inner tensions and there 
is little 
In spite of 
number of the fugues in the Scherchen 


feeling of cumulative impact. 


some wayward tempi, a 
performance for London are expressively 
communicative and have more rhythmic 
life in them than one finds here. It is 
odd, but the Art of the Fugue I find most ef- 
fective, both from an expressive and musi- 
cal point of view, is the two-piano version 
by Seidlhofer Westminster) 
beautifully played by the Dichlers with 


(also. on 


a more sumptuous tone than is generally 
considered appropriate for Bach. 
Cu. 
o 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 19; Paul Badura-Skoda (piano) ; 
Coriolan Overture, Op. 62; Consecration 
of the House Overture, Op. 124; Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera, Hermann 
Scherchen (conductor). Westminster 
WL-5302, $5.95. 
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this disc is the 


124 


remembering 


ATHE feature of 
formance of the Opus overture in 
which Scherchen, Beetho- 
Handelian theme, plays 
This 


is a valid approach, one which Wein- 


per- 


ven's use of a 


this work in the spirit of Handel. 


gartner employed, far different from Tos- 
fine form and 
In the 


orchestral 


canini’s. Scherchen is in 
his Corfolan is excellently played. 


the 


part is deftly polished to match the re- 


concerto, his shaping of 


finement and delicacy of Badura-Skoda’s 
this 


pianist’s performance of the First Con- 


performance. Those who admire 
certo, also with Scherchen, will rejoice 
with this latest alliance of these artists. 
While the Backhaus-Krauss performance 
LS-630) 


memento of a fine musical partnership, 


(London remains an enduring 


this new version has the finest attributes 
of another one, and the choice will be a 


personal one. The recording is excellert 


in all the works. P:F.R. 
a 

BEETHOVEN: Symphonies 1 in C, Op. 

21, and 8 in F, Op. 93; respectively 


the Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 


ducted by John Pritchard and_ the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Van Kempen. Epic 


LP LC-3095, $3.98. 


AWHY anyone should prefer these per- 
formances to any of several fine ones al- 
ready available, I could not say. Prit- 
chard’s First is not as fleet and Haydnesque 
as it might be; Van Kempen is a fine con- 
ductor and this Eighth is up to almost any 
competition except the Beecham. But 
the Radial Sound, while impressive, is 
not evenly spacious. —J.N. 
& 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 


minor, Op. 67; Fidelio Overture; Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler conducting — the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. RCA 


Victor LHMV-9, $4.98. 


AWHAT E! Greco's View of Toledo has 
with Beethoven's Fifth or the 
Overture is a me. 


to do 
Fidelio 
Admirers of the painting may wish to 
frame it, though as a print it is hardly 
Those who remember 
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a good one. 
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Furtwaengler’s earlier recording of the 


Fifth will be disappointed in the con- 


ductor’s later-day interpretative view- 


points on this music. His first two move- 
ments are well played, the former with 
vigor and strength, the latter with feeling. 
But with the entrance of the third move- 
ment, he side and 


throughout this and the connected finale, 


begins on the slow 


which is also played on the slow side, he 
lingeringly idles over much of the music 

“dawdling,”’ called 
that is 
not indicated in the marked directions of 


one English critic 


it—in a highly personal manne 
the composer. That he attains a climax 
in the end is more gratifying than satis- 
fying considering the sluggish activity 
which proceeds it. The Fidelio Overture 
is a bonus from his complete opera per- 
included in 


HMYV issue of the Fifth. 


formance, not the original 


Since the Fifth 


does not need an encore. it could have 
been omitted. The recording is charac- 
teristic of Victor’s reissues of HMV 


performances, sharper in detail on the 
high 
Some 


end and less mellow in the bass. 


may feel it serves the opening 
movements to advantage, but recording- 
characteristic changes could hardly help 
the last 


two movements, which remain 


interesting only because they show the 


final summation of the  conductor’s 
thoughts on the music and how far they 
had traversed from his earlier one’s. 
P.H.R. 
+ 
BIZET: Symphony in C; Patrie Overture; 
L'Orchestre National de la Radiodiffu- 
sion Francaise conducted by André 
Cluytens. Angel LP 35119, $4.95. 
ASTURDY performances, splendidly re- 
corded. Stokowski Rodzinski be- 
fore him made more of the Symphony, 


gave it more elegance without losing its 


and 


But this is-French music, and 
it needs the French orchestral sound to 
take on its native character. 
molds it lovingly. 


Cluytens 
If he errs at all it is 
only in attributing to the music a certain 
sobriety that Bizet’s 
But we have come to expect 
a certain sobriety from Cluytens, and that 
is all right because there is an element of 
March, 1955 


was perhaps not 
intention. 





that 
discern. 


seriousness in Bizet no other con- 
The 


microgroove 


ductor seems to Patrie 


seems to be a first per- 
It dates from 1873, the year 


after L’Arlésienne, but shares few of that 


AS. 


formance. 


work’s compelling aspects. 
o 
BLISS: 


the Gorbals 


Music for Strings; Music in 
Ballet Suite; the  Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Arthur Bliss. Angel 35136, $5.95. 
ASOME of us 
78-rpm 


treasured 
Bliss’ 


performed 


have the old 


recording of Music for 
which Boult 
It is a rich-textured score, devised 
with unfailing skill 
The _ ballet effective 
as concert hall music, in my estimation, 
unlike the ballet Check- 


mate. It has its exciting pages, however, 


Strings, years 
ago. 

beautiful and vigor- 
suite is 


ous. less 


suite from his 
and some beauty in sound, but as a suite 
But this disc is 
acquiring for the 


it does sustain interest. 
well worth Music 
for Strings, which the composer presents 
Boult took the 
marked Allegro molto 

Allegro con spirito less fast than Bliss 


does, but one cannot help but feel, con- 


in a fine performance. 


final movement 


sidering that the orchestra responds 
so efficiently to the composer's pace, 
that his tempi are more effective. The 


recording is excellent, more richly realistic 
than the old 78 one, of course. P.H.R. 
* 

BLOCH: Schelomo; LALO: Concerto 
in D Minor; Tibor De Machula (cello) 
and the Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem Otterloo. 
Epic LP LC-3072, $3.98. 


van 


AONLY a few months ago we had a new 
Lalo from London (Nelsova) that struck 
me as the best I date. 
After hearing this continue to 
think so; De Machula is a fine artist 
but he doesn’t play with much tempera- 
ment. That affects his Schelomo even 
more severely, and Otterloo seems to 
miss the melodramatic 
score as well. 


had heard to 


one | 


essence of the 
Both the Rose and Fuer- 
versions are dated today, but 
either is more worth owning for their 
affinity to the passionate Bloch esthetic. 
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The ‘“Radial’’ sound is impressive but 
not very well balanced. 2m 
7 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 
73; the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam conducted by Eduard Van 
Beinum. Epic LP LC-3098, $3.98. 
AIN every way this is a perfectly lovely 
performance, quite comparable to Tos- 
canini’s and superior, I would 
Walter's stronger, if some- 
what less For those 


who like the Epic characteristic, which 


say, to 
certainly 
amiably lyrical. 
emphasizes either end at the expense of 
the middle, this should be just what the 
Myself, I wish that the 


engineers had been able to achieve some- 


doctor ordered. 


what more verisimilitudinous balance. 
I understand that the European recording 
from which this one derives was beauti- 
Too bad that the mothers 


fully balanced. 
came to such an end. 


CHOPIN: Andante Spianato and Grande 
Polonaise brillante in E Flat Major, 
Op. 22; Krakowiak (Rondo), Op. 
14; Variations on “La ci darem la 


Op. 2; LISZT: 


piano), 


Totentanz. 
Musica 
Symphony, Vienna, conducted by Hans 
Vox LP PL-9030, $5.95. 


mano”’, 


Orazio Frugoni Pro 


Swarowsky. 


Concertos No. 2 in 
No. 5 in F Major, 


SAINT-SAENS: 
G Minor, Op. 22; 


Op. 103. Orazio Frugoni (piano), 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, con- 
ducted by Hans Swarowsky. Vox 


LP PL-8410, $5.95. 


ATHE minor Chopin works are not 
heard in the concert hall today with any 
degree of frequency, and one piece 


the Krakowiak—is not 


this 


available in any 


so we welcome recorded version. 


The Vox catalogue already contains per- 
formances of the Andante Spianato and 
Grande Polonaise Brillante and the Varia- 
tions, so the release seem 


present may 


superfluous. However, Mr. Frugoni gives 


vital if not deftly nuanced renditions 
that have been satisfactorily recorded. 
On the reverse side we have a_ vivid 
and highly colorful rendition of Liszt's 
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showpiece, 7 otentans, well recorded, which 
is as good as any on LP. 

The pianist is able to breath some life 
into the slightly 
Saint-Saéns He gives straight- 
forward readings that have feeling and no 
small charm albeit there's 
keen competition for both performances. 


elegant and faded 


scores. 
amount of 
Hans 


Excellent support is provided by 


Swarowsky and the Pro Musica Sym- 


phony of Vienna. The sound is spacious, 

with a good balance between soloist and 

orchestra. R.H.R. 

. 

DVORAK: Legends, Op. 59; the Little 
Orchestra Society conducted by Thomas 
Scherman. Columbia LP ML-4920, 


$3.98. 


ATHE Legends were composed for piano 
duet. publisher Simrock 
who suggested their orchestral possibili- 
ties. We are indebted to his 
Musically they are a cut above the Sla- 


It was the 
acumen. 
vonic Dances, which have always been 


Scher- 


infuse 


more popular. The enterprising 
man has taken special pains to 
them with the requisite Bohemian flavor, 
and thankfully he has eschewed the temp- 
tation to dramatize their essentially simple 
character. Altogether this is one of his 
most successful experiments in the un- 
familiar, and it is recommended without 
sound, 


J.L. 


any notable reservations. Good 
e 
Symphonic Study, Op. 
Collins conducting the 


ELGAR: Falstaff 
68; Anthony 
London Symphony Orchestra. 
LL-1011, $3.98. 


London 


AELGAR’s absorption with Shakespeare's 
Henry the Fourth and more particularly 
Sir John Falstaff one of the 
greatest works that he ever wrote. This 
character of 


remains 


music is a “study of the 


Falstaff," and the different aspects of 
his character are brough out in_ the 
music. Elgar has made Falstaff very 


human, so that in the end his death re- 
mains the more moving. Tovey writes 
at length on this work, and what he has 
to say cannot fail to help one appreciate 
the music the more. 
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Some have said that Elgar's Falstaff 
has Straussian characteristics, but Tovey 
points out this is because most of its 
themes make powerful basses. “In this 
respect Elgar may remind us of Richard 
Strauss, especially as something like the 
Straussian panache is essential to the 
character of Falstaff. But with all re- 
spect to Strauss, there is more art in 
Falstaff than in Ein Heldenleben.”” Few 
would fail to concur in this. Tovey goes 
on to say that Falstaff “is as close and 
inevitable a musical structure as any- 
thing since Beethoven.” Just praise, 
but the very inevitability of its struc- 
ture, the perfection of its architecture has 
not been rightly appreciated. They are 
many whom I know who profess to find the 
score abstruse, which is one way of say- 
ing it is less obvious than Strauss’ Helden- 
leben. Moreover, I have heard it slighted 
as being too English, an absurd state- 
ment since Shakespeare also was English. 


Tovey says that “Elgar's power is iden- 
tical with Shakespeare's,” and having 
been himself English, should 
We know Falstaff mostly 
through The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
“but the real Falstaff is not there except 
in one or two phases.’ 


Tovey 
have known. 


Elgar limns the 
Falstaff’s absurdi- 
ties, his love for Prince Hall who re- 
pudiates him in the end, his carousing 
and his philandering. To my way of 


character succinctly 


thinking, Elgar’s achieved his greatest 
work in Falstaff, and he knew it, and W. 
H. Reed substantiates this in his book 
on the composer: “Elgar frequently told 
the author that he thought Falstaff 
the highest point he had reached in the 
production of a purely orchestral work.” 
And Elgar, any more than the writer, 
was not forgetting the Enigma Variations. 


Anthony Collins, also English,  per- 
forms this score to the manner born, 
with recognition of the true Elgarian 
nobilmente which is ever present. It 
is a revelation to hear this music in a 
modern recording which brings out so 
many more details than the early 78 
version that the composer made. 

-P.H.R. 
March, 1955 








... but for a while she was getting 
them square-shaped rather than 
pear-shaped. Then her mother told 
her the truth! Diamonds are a 
record’s best friend. So she sent 
her needle to Transcriber . . . had 
it custom re-tipped with genuine 
diamond. Now she’s hearing jew- 
eled tones again. 

If you are using anything but a 
diamond . . . or a diamond more 
than 12 months old . . . remove 
it from the cartridge*, Scotch-tape 
it to a piece of cardboard and mail 
to Transcriber. Our experts will 
strengthen and straighten the shank 
...Fe-tip it with a new guaranteed 
diamond. You'll boost your fi and 
save your records. You'll save 
money too — complete price is only 
$10.50 post-paid. 48 hour service. 


* If you can’t remove needle, 
send entire cartridge. 


Diamond Stylus Manufacturers 
70 Pine Street — Dept. A-3 
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ELGAR: In the South 
50; Froissart, Op. 19; 
Soirées 


(Alassio), Op. 

BRITTEN: 
respectively the 
Symphony Orchestra of Radio Leipzig 
Gerhard Pflueger and 
the Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Berlin conducted by Rolf Kleinert. 
Urania LP URLP-7136, $3.98. 


Musicales; 


conducted by 


AGERMAN English 
music can be disastrous, for reasons that 
do not need to be labored. These Elgar 
herewith for the 
first time on LP and one is therefore 


performances of 


works are recorded 
grateful to have them, but both sound 
rather more like third-rate German prod- 
ucts than second-rate English ones. It 
is a matter of temperament, I suppose. 
The Britten is another matter because it 
Italianate, and the Ber- 
have 
southern 


is essentially 
liners seem to somewhat more 
affinity to the latitudes al- 
though the vice versa would make more 
sound is good 


sense. Anyway, the 


by radio tape standards and the coup- 


lings are quite compatible. 28 
. 
FRANCK: Symphony in D_ Minor; 


the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia LP 


ML-4939, $3.98. 


AYET another microgroove version of 
the 16th by my count, 
not excluding an earlier performance by 


this enduring work 
the same forces. The replacement was 
not necessary on musical grounds, but 
it is necessary to sample its predecessor 
but briefly to understand why No. 1 
was supplanted. The improvement in 
recording techniques in the interim has 
been something extraordinary. The 
Philadelphians 
through on this 


“sound” of the really 


comes superb disc. 
timbre, especially of the strings 


faithfully 


perhaps, the lis- 


Every 
and winds, is vividly and 


Musically, 
prefer the Furtwaengler or 


mirrored. 
tener may 
the Rodzinski or the Paray approach. 
All of these have solid merits. Sound- 
wise, too, these competitive issues are 
But the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has a quality distinc- 


almost uniformly superb. 


tively its own, and to capture it is to give 
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the Franck a 
Those who admire Ormandy’s interpreta- 


special sound indeed. 
tion of this symphony will undoubtedly 
want this version, if only for the breath- 


taking sensual beauty of it. J.N. 
” 
GRAINGER: Country Gardens; Irish 


Tune from County Derry; Spoon River; 
Shepherd's Hey; Over the Hills and 
Far Away (Children’s March); Mock 
Morris; Molly on the Shore; Rochester 
““Pops’’ conducted by Morton Gould. 
Columbia 10’ AL-49, $2.85. 


ATHERE is a spirit of well-being in 
Grainger’s music, with its folkish melodies 
that is as endless as time itself. The 
with Stokow- 
ski in a special program (Victor LM- 


composer united recently 


1238) that brought back nostalgic memor- 
ies to many of us of the days when the 
composer-pianist was a featured artist 
But in order 
to have the Grainger program, one had 


in the Columbia catalogue. 


to accept some other pieces which were 
out-of-company, so to speak, with the 
Grainger spirit. Hence, this record is a 
welcome one, adhering as it does to a 
composer who needs no Chopin-Mozart- 
Sibelius competition. As fine as_ the 
Grainger-Stokowski performances were, 
the present ones also are praiseworthy. 
Mr. Gould 


conducts with appropriate 


spirit, suggesting an affection for the 

music. Excellent recording. P.H.R. 
* 

HANDEL: Concerti Grossi, Op. 6, Nos. 


1, 2, 6 and 7; the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra and Concertino (Walter Pus- 
chacher and Armin Kaufmann, violins; 
Viktor Guerlich, 
Leonhardt, harpsichord) conducted by 
John Pritchard. Epic LP LC-3097, 
$3.98. 


cello; and Gustav 


ATHIS just will not do. The Andante 
that comes just before the famous Horn- 
pipe of No. 7 is conducted as if it were an 
Allegro non troppo at least, if not faster. 
How the conductor could sanction such 
a tempo, with all due allowance for pre- 
sonal taste, I would like very much to 
The perform- 
ances otherwise are not too far out of 


know. It is grotesque. 
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line, but they are all of them stuffy and 
stentorian. The reproductive quality is 
minimal. —J.L. 
a 
HAYDN: Trumpet Concerto in E Flat; 
Harpsichord Concerto in D; 
Eskdale (trumpet) 
(harpsichord) 
State 
ducted by Franz _ Litschauer. 
guard LP VRS-454, $5.95. 


George 
Heiller 
with the 
Orchestra 


Erna 
respectively 


and 


Vienna Opera con- 


Van- 


AHERE is a really splendid disc from 
every point of Eskdale is non- 
paretl from way back and needs no intro- 
duction to trumpet fanciers. Litschauer 
keeps up with him in great style. The 
coupling is a and certainly 
Landowska and Nef 
sions on engineering grounds. 
of the Haydn Society 


view. 


joy, also, 


ahead of the ver- 
Owners 
Trumpet Concerto 
undoubtedly will want to hold on to it 
because of the Horn Concerto on the over- 
side, but the Eskdale performance is a 
must 


item in any event. Unreservedly 


recommended. J.N. 
a 

HENKEMANS: Violin Concerto; PIJ- 

PER: Piano Concerto; Six Epigrams; 


respectively Theo Olof (violin), Hans 
Henkemans (piano), and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam con- 
ducted by Eduard Van Beinum. Epic 
LP LC-3093, $3.98. 

A THE Henkemans is a cyclic work of no 
defining originality that hardly even 
seems of this time, although it was com- 
pleted as recently as 1950. Its lengths 
are pleasant enough and quite catholic 
in their eclecticism—from Glazunov to 
Walton—but nothing much ever ensues. 
The Pijper concerto, dating from 1927, 
is not only a strong piece but notable 
yet for its individual, if vaguely Poulenc- 
ish, harmonic personality. When you 
recall that Copland’s lone piano concerto, 
a lesser achievement, was composed 
around the same time, it is distressing 
to reflect on the heights to which Pijper 
might have climbed, and did not. The 
Epigrams last about a minute each, but 
they cover a lot of ground musically. 
Performances are fine all around. The 
March, 1955 


sound, as usual with Epic, is better on 
the top and bottom than it is in the 
middle. 


—J.L. 

m 
KODALY: Variations on a Hungarian 
Folksong, ‘‘The Peacock; Psalmus 


Hungaricus; William McAlpine (tenor) 


and the London Philharmonic Choir 


and Orchestra conducted by Georg 
Solti. London LP LL-1020, $3.98. 
ATHE Psalmus Hungaricus is one of 


those sprawling masterworks that either 
possess you or not, depending on your 


mood. On its own 


merits it does not 


earn 


more than 


occasional attention; 
overall it is a sort of hybrid suggesting 
at times the Bloch Avodath Hagodesh 
again one of those characterless 
English machines of the late 
William McAllpine sings 
the solo part beautifully, and the chorus 
has the homogeneity that only an English 
chorus can have. 


and 
choral 
19th century. 


The recording is general- 
ly excellent, and certainly an improve- 
ment over the lone competitor’s boxy 
sound. Solti is musically successful with 
the Peacock Variations, but the most 
extreme hi-fi addicts might hold out for 
Dorati’s more luminous and rather more 
virtuosic traversal, which is coupled with 
The Miraculous Bart6ék. 


Vt. 


Mandarin of 


. 
Symphony in G minor; 
Norwe ienne; 
Concerts 


LALO: 


sodte 


Rhap- 
L’Orchestre de 
Colonne, George Sebastian 
(conductor). Urania 7142, $3.98. 

ALALO’S symphony, written two years 
before Franck’s, has a_ seriousness of 
purpose quite different from the com- 
poser’s usually ardent temperament, fam- 
iliar in his ubiquitous Symphonie Espag- 
nole. The Rhapsodie Norwegienne, with 
its characteristic virtuosity, is a close 
cousin of the latter though its coloristic 
employment of the orchestra is less 
vivid. Both works are well scored. 
The symphony is by no means a tra- 
ditional work but it has a certain Gallic 
charm which is curiously more evident 
in its scherzo, 


borrowed from another 


composition, and its finale, with its dra- 
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matic sweep. Lalo chose to have a motto 
theme for this composition, one which 


writer, H. C. Colles, 


fortunate as ‘changing minor for major, 


one deems un- 


{it} was almost identical with that of 
Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto written 
a few years later,’ which in Brahms’ 


case, Colles says, was handled with more 
“Lalo’s 
I'm 
so certain that the many will remember 
Brahms Lalo, 
making more 
That he avoided 
the redeeming 
symphony. Obviously 


“titanic power,” dwarfing com- 


paratively tentative effort.”’ not 

when 
the latter not 
of his theme than he did. 


ostentation is 


listening to nor 


blame for 
one of 
features of his 
he was not thinking in similar terms of 
magnitude as Brahms, who may or may 
not have derived his inspiration from the 
Frenchman. Sebastian's performances 
of both works are skillfully contrived. 
The lacks spaciousness, sug- 
gesting a non-resonant studio, but at 
that I like the sound in the Rhapsodie 
better than in the recent overly-reverber- 


P.H.R. 


recording 


ant Epic release. 
* 
LIEBERMANN: Concerto for Jazz Band 
and Symphony Orchestra; STRAUSS, 
R.: Don the Sauter-Finegan 
Orchestra (in former) and_ the 
Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LP LM-1888, $3.98. 


Juan; 
the 


Chicago Symphony 


ATHAT old hepcat Fritz Reiner really 
has himself a tiger by the tail this time. 
Liebermann obviously knows little feeling 
for jazz of the indigenous variety, but 
he knows how to the com- 
ponents as well as anybody. So that it 
would be hard to convince any cool citizen 
that this was the real article, but it would 
also be hard to disallow it on technical 


assemble 


grounds, because everything that has to 
be in jazz is here except the basic im- 
pulse, which you don't learn in school, 
brother. Liebermann has constructed, 
on a 12-tone row, an otherwise orthodox 
piece of eight contrasting sections. The 
“jump,” and “blues” 
genres are invoked in turn. All of these 
4/4 time and that is what the 
Sauter-Finegan gang plays in. The 
232 
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Symphony Orchestra is assigned irregular 
meters. At the peroration the two get 
together in a ‘‘mambo.”’ Man, it’s crazy, 
although as music I am afraid the whole 
No one with ears, how- 
that 


Hall’s acoustics are 


is a total loss. 


ever, could deny sonic splendors 
Orchestra 
just perfect for ensemble recording, and 


both Reiner and his shorthair collabora- 


abound. 


tors make the most of this happy fact. 
One might say, on the evidence, that high 
fidelity, like true love on occasion, has 
effected a workable marriage of a most 
unlikely couple, meaning of course the 
polarities of improvisation and carefully 
calibrated non-tonality. Myself I don't 
think the match will work out, but it’s 
fun while it lasts because no noisier union 
the 
The Don Juan performance is rather less 


ever graced microgroove catalogs. 


exciting than Reiner’s previous Strauss 


Superb sound all 


J.L. 


offerings have been. 
the way. 


* 
LALO: Symphonie Espagnole; CHAUS- 
SON: Poéme; RAVEL: Tzigane; Ar- 


thur Grumiaux (violin) and L’Orchestre 
des Concerts Lamoureux conducted by 


Jean Fournet. Epic LP LC-3082, 
$3.98. 
ALOVELY performances, although I 


continue to prefer Campoli or Heifetz 
Neveu the 
Poéme, as far as I am concerned, but 
Grumiaux plays it beautifully just the 
same. living with Heifetz’s 
shellac single of the Tzigane, made with 
piano accompaniment, has made me perf- 
manently immune to the alternate setting 
for violin and orchestra; the latter seems 
more divested of | its 
primal passion and more a salon piece 
than a fierce outpouring of any powerful 
Grimiaux plays like a gentle 
man, as it were, and that is not enough. 
Characteristic Epic sound, requiring much 
distribution d 


—J.L 


in the major work. owns 


Years of 


always subdued, 


emotions. 


dial-twirling for even 
values. 
* 
MENDELSSOHN: A Midsummer Nights 
Dream—Overture, Scherzo, Ye Spotted 
Snakes, Intermezzo, Nocturne, Wedditg 
March, Dance of the Clowns and Finale 
Adrienne Cole and Eileen McLoughlit 
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the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 


by Paul Kletzki. Angel LP 35146, 
$4.95. 
ANOW that Toscanini’s performance 


(of approximateiy the same orchestral 


excerpts) has been supplanted by a 
Debussy /béria (these being the couplings 
respectively of his old and new La Mer) 
there is not much competition for this 
new disc except in the form of the abridged 
Old Vic production. For the orchestral 


snippets alone there remains the fine 


Fricsay version, but this Angel comes 
closer to doing justice to the whole score. 
rhe singing is lovely, the sound on a par 
with best, and the ensemble 
playing under Kletzki a thoroughgoing 
pleasure. His Scherzo somewhat 


less elfinly than the Maestro’s, but then 


J.L. 


Angel's 
moves 


so does everybody else's. 
e 


MENDELSSOHN: Overtures—Fingal's 
Cave, Op. 26: 


Fair Melusina, Op. 32; 


(sopranos), an unidentified chorus and 





Ruy Blas, Op. 95; Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage, Op. 27; Carl Schuricht 
conducting the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LL-1048, $3.98. 


London 


ACARL SCHURICHT, 


reputation on the 


who has a 
Continent as an ex- 
cellent classical conductor, gives rendi- 
tions of these Mendelssohn overtures 
which are as fine as any on LP to date. 
The performances are smooth and ef- 
ficient, never over-dramatized. In Fair 
Melusina and Calm Schuricht has 
the field to himself at the 
in the others keen competition. 


Sea, 
moment; 
There is a 
special quality to Vienna Philharmonic 
recordings with their silken string tone, 
clean woodwinds and smooth brasses. 
I am told that the rich reverberation in 
the recording is characteristic of the 
hall in which the orchestra plays. —P.H.R. 
@ 

MESSAGER: Les Deux Pigeons; Ballet 
d'Isoline; Véronique Overture; L’Or- 


chestre du Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
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Living 
ZZ CIOWMCE 


PAUL PARAY 


conducting the 
DETROIT .SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Beethoven SYMPHONY NO. 6 

in F Major “Pastoral.” m¢50045 


March, 1955 





L DORATI 
conducting the 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Respighi VETRATE DI CHIESA 


(first long playing recording); 
FESTE ROMANE, MG50046 


Dorati, Minneapolis 








West- 


conducted by Paul Bonneau. 
minster LP WL-5412, $5.95. 


AIF you go for the Offenbach-Lecocq 
sort of thing then hear this by all means. 
Messager was a _ superbly good com- 
poser when he was working in his proper 


Each of 


these three works is a feast of good spirits, 


milieu, which was the theater. 


without a pretentious moment in them. 
The 


class. 


performances are absolutely first 
Ihe recording, acquired by West- 
French affiliate, is 
as good as any import on the American 


J.N. 


minster from its 


market. 
MEYERBEER: miscel- 
laneous excerpts from L’Africaine, Les 
Huguenots, Le Prophéte and Le Pardon 
L'Orchestre de L'Opéra 
de Paris conducted by George Sebas- 
tian. Urania URLP-7141, $3.98. 


Overtures and 


de Ploermel; 


held in the 


Euro- 


ATHAI 


highest esteem by 


Meyerbeer was 
generations of 
peans becomes all the more fascinating 
as we are vouchsafed further evidence 
of his incredible paucity of musical in- 
spiration. [I retain a certain affection 
for the Coronation March from Le Prophéte, 
which once seemed to me the most mag- 
example of its genre in the 
repertory (that when I was about 
12). But the rest of this stuff is, at best, 
a nostalgic evocation of faded grandeurs. 
Operaphiles will perhaps want to have 
the disc in lieu of the complete works, 
all of which are not likely to be under- 
this late 


quality, 


nificent 
was 


date. Good 
Sebastian 
whatever finesse the music allows, which 


j.L. 


taken at 
ductive 


repro- 
and shows 


is not much. 
— 

MOZART: Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
K. 525; Serenata Notturna, K. 239; 
Clarinet Concerto in A, K. 622; Richard 
Schoenhofer (clarinet) and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra 
Bernhard Paumgartner. 
3069, $3.98. 


conducted by 


Epic LP LC- 


ARATHER lumbering Mozart, but a 
lot of people like it this way and the 
coupling represents quite an economy. 
234 





Typical Epic sound—too much boom 
in the bass and not much middle. Again, 
a lot of people like it this way. Schoen- 
hofer’s solo work in the concerto is quite 
remarkable; his tone is exquisite and his 
virtuosity impeccable. —J.N. 
. 


MOZART: Concerto in A, 
K. Ged: 
K. £9f- 
Helaerts 


Clarinet 
Bassoon Concerto in B flat, 
Gervase de Peyer (clarinet), 
the London 
conducted by 


Henri (bassoon), 


Symphony Orchestra 


Anthony Collins. London LL-1135, 
$3.98. 
ANO ONE will be disappointed with 
the fine recording sound in this disc, 


which is right out of London’s top drawer. 
This combination of concertos has been 
employed several times, not always to the 
best advantages of one or the other soloist. 
the 


is Gervase de 


Here, most persuasive performér 


Peyer, whose clarinet 
playing has a lovely lyrical quality free 
of excessive vibrato. A far less imper- 
sonal artist than Wlach or Kell, he turns 
the highly capable 
Anthony Collins, one of the 


Mozart's admired Clarinet 


in with the aid of 


best per- 
formances of 
Concerto. While the present performance 
of the Bassoon Concerto is preferrable 
to the Sharrow-Toscanini 
not the equal of the Oleberger-Rodzinski 
one (Westminster 5307). Henri Helaerts 
skillful but his 
playing is too assertive, too dominating 
Some may like this 
type of playing, so in view of the clari- 


version, it is 


may be a performer 


for Mozart's music. 


netist’s fine work the disc is recommended 
to the 
If one does not wish the Bassoon Concerto 
the other—then be 
sure and compare with the others the 
Cuhazac-Woéldike version (Haydn Soc. 
1047) which has a worthy Haydn sym- 
many 


attention of all record buyers. 


and does not own 


phony as its coupling. As in so 

cases, choice will be governed by coup- 

lings. —P.H.R. 

: 

MOZART: Symphony No. 41 in G 
K. 551; Symphony No. 35 in D, K. 385; 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Entré 
LP disc RL-3103. $2.98. 
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AAN exceptionally find-sounding record- 
ing of oversized performances of 
the Jupiter and the Haffner. The Jupiter 
takes this best, of 
but this style really is not becoming to 


two 


treatment course; 


the music. I find a lack of expressive 


both 


Many will object especial- 


shading and woodwind detail in 
performances. 
ly to the odd tempo rubato used in the 
the Haffner. In 


this section, you may also be annoyed 
with 


second movement of 


the handling of the figuration in 
the first violins in bars 5 and 7. Mozart 


has indicated two 32nd notes, two 16th 


notes, then two 32nd notes. Leinsdorf 

gives all six notes equal value. eB 
e 

RACHMANINOV: Symphony No. 1 


in D Minor, Op. 13; the 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


URLP- 


Dresden 


Heinz Bongartz. Urania LP 


7131, $3.98. 


AEARLY 


and, so far as one can say in lieu of a score, 


Rachmaninov, well recorded 


well played. The piece has a certain 
Rachmaninov 
was overly stern in disavowing it alto- 


academic interest, and 
gether, but no one would put it in the 
Like the 


First of Tchaikovsky, however, it has its 


same class with its sequels. 


moments of real charm and considerable 
effectiveness. As a foretaste of what was 


to come, indeed, it is an utterance of 


remarkable power—but what was to 
come is much better music in every way. 
—J.L. 
< 

SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
Flat, Op. 97 (‘“Rhenish"’); Overture, 
Scherzo & Finale, Op. 52; L'Orchestre 
de la Conser- 
vatoire de Paris conducted by Carl 
Schuricht. London LP LL-1037, $3.98. 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3 in E 
Flat, Op. 97 (‘Rhenish’’); the 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
conducted by Carlo Zecchi. Epic LP 

LC-3092, $3.98. 


Société des Concerts du 


Con. 


AIT happens that I prefer the old Walter 
version of the Rhenish, but I 
admit doesn't 


have to 
even figure any 
Of these two 


that it 
longer on sonic grounds. 
March, 1955 





new entries the Schuricht is by far the 
more preferable despite the conductor's 
Also, 
it provides a bonus in the shape of the 
Opus 52, although no one would claim it 


is one of 


express train tempi throughout. 


Schumann's successful 

The Zecchi 
where it should be heady, and 
Only 
includes yet 
another Schumann symphony (the Fourth) 


more 
efforts. performance is 
heavy 
altogether imbalanced in sound. 
the Dixon performance 
and bargain-hunters will choose this disc 
inevitably. But Schuricht’s is a_ joy 
that no true Davidite should deny him- 
self. Tbe 
* 
SHOSTAKOVICH: 
in F, Op. 10; 
Suite ; 


Symphony No. 1 
The Golden Age—Ballet 
National Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Mitchell. West- 
minster WL-5319, $5.95. 


ATHIS is the best performance of the 
symphony since Rodzinski’s version. As 
without 
blatancy and all the hi-fi that one could 
wish. Recording 
the ballet 


is not in the same class as the symphony, 


a recording, it has realism 


attributes extend to 
music which unfortunately, 
being a pot-boiler dictated by the Soviet 
authorities. Even Mr. Mitchell's musical 
cannot this music, 


with the exception of the familiar Polka 


sensitivity redeem 


and Russian Dance which are its best 

numbers. P.H.R. 
2 

SPANISH AND LATIN-AMERICAN 


MUSIC for Unusual Instrumental 
Combinations: j Percus- 
ston (Chavez), Ocho por Radio (Revuel- 
tas), Ritmo Jondo (Surinach), and 
Choros No. 7 (Villa-Lobos); the MGM 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Izler 
MGM LP E-3155, $3.98. 


Toccata for 


Solomon. 


ANOW it can be said with finality that 
MGM has to high 
Its recorded sound has been improving 


converted fidelity. 
slowly and steadily, but ever so slowly, 
With this issue 
prevailing high 
today. The 
program is ideally contrived to exploit 
engineering’s bag of tricks. 


for the past year or so. 
it has arrived at the 


standard in the industry 


Every piece 
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on it asks a kaleidoscope of tonal colora- 


tion, and the brilliant young Solomon ex- 
ploits every last opportunity to oblige. 
The Chavez, which has turned up else- 
where recently, receives its most exact 
this The 


a delicious bit of satire, all 


reading in latest version. 
Revueltas is 
about static and the simultaneous blaring 
of two or three stations during the primi- 
tive days of radio. Surinach’s sophisti- 
cated evocation of flamenco is a delight- 
ful trifle. The Villa-Lobos Choros No. 7 
is one of the most musical in that entire 
series, full of wonderful jungle yawps and 


suffused with just enough tropical heat 


to lend it a sensual texture withal. MGM 
merits congratulations for this release, 
which constitutes a distinguished con- 


the modern recorded reper- 


J.L. 


tribution t 


toire 
© 

STRAUSS, R.: 
tion, Op 24. 
Eulenspiegel’ s 


Death and Transfigura- 
Don Juan, Op. 20; Till 
Pranks, Op. 28; 
the Bamberg Symphony conducted by 


Merry 


Jascha Horenstein. Vos LP FL- 
9060, $5.95. 
ABARGAINS like this do not come 


along every day, although the price of 
the disc perhaps precludes its inclusion 
The 


with 


in any bargain category. per- 


formances are straightforward, no 
minimum 
The 


in- 


interpretative folderol and a 


of roughness in the execution. 


sound is spacious but it would be 
accurate to speak of the ensemble tone 
as luxuriant, so that the very wide range 
par- 


J.N. 


is thus obviated to some extent 
ticularly in the inner grooves. 
am 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto in 
D, Op. 35; Mischa Elman (violin) 
and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 


London LP LL-1073, $3.98. 


London 


A THAT famous Elman sound gets more 
Either 
he or Boult decided on prevailingly slow 
tempi here, so that a lot of the inherent 
the work is lost alto- 
But the caressing warmth of the 
this 


lush with the passing years. 


fire and fervor of 


gether. 


tone does much to offset 


soloist’s 
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misfortune, and in fact the more leisurely 
pace insures impeccable intonation and 
him more opportunity to con- 
centrate on interpretation. In its 
then, an exciting performance, but only 
if you are excited by sheer tonal loveli- 
Rich, full-bodied reproduction. 


Jk. 


allows 
way, 


ness. 


e 
No. 5 
the Symphony 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
in E Minor, Op. 
Orchestra of Berlin 
by Franz Konwitschny. 
URLP-7134, $3.98. 

ATHIS is a startlingly good perform- 

On the face 

of it one did not expect to hear such a 

thought out interpretation, so 


Symphony 
64; 
Radio conducted 


LP 


Urania 


ance, acceptably recorded. 


carefully 


very well conducted. I would put this 
version side by side with any that you 
might be considering, no matter how 
famous the conductor. The ensemble 
tone leaves something to be desired, but 
Konwitschny does wonders with what 
he has to work with. ae 


WAGNER: Overture to The Flying Dutch- 


man; Prelude to Act III, Dance 
of the Apprentices and Procession of 
the Meistersingers from Die Meister- 


singer; Good Friday Spell from Parsifal; 


Siegfried’s Funeral Music and Sieg- 


fried’s Rhine Journey from Die Goet- 
terdaemmerung; the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 


Thomas Beecham. Columbia LP ML- 
4962, $3.98. 
AAS fine a potpourri of its kind as you 
are likely to encounter. Outside of the 
complete Flying Dutchman under Fricsay 
this is the best performance of the over- 
the former is not 
too well recorded at that. Beecham al- 
ways did have a way with Die Meister- 
that match for 
properly The other 
items are not as effectively done as they 


ture on microgroove; 


singer no one else can 


joyous elegance. 


were by Toscanini, or Furtwaengler 
depending on your prejudices, but ther 


And 
here 


this is a subjective matter indeed. 


besides, the economy represented 
is a sizable factor. This is a lot of musi 
for $3.98, and all of it royally 


Excellent sound. 


turne@ 


jl 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


PROKOFIEV: Sonata for Flute and 
Piano, Op. 94; ROUSSEL: Trio, 
Op. 40; Doriot Anthony Dwyer (flute), 
Jesus Maria Sanroma (piano) in the 


former, and Mrs. Dwyer, Joseph de 


Pasquale (viola) and Samuel Mayes 
cello) in the latter. Boston LP 
B-208, $5.95. 

AMOST of us know the Op. 94 as a 


violin sonata. It was conceived for 


flute and piano, however, and we should 


be thankful that 


somebc dy has 


got 
iround to recording the original version. 
Doriot Anthony (as she is listed in the 
Boston Symphony 


the 


roster) is 
the world. 
Her sympathies for the modern esthetic 


personnel 


one of finest flutists in 


being strong, these performances may be 
considered definitive. Incidentally, it is 


a pleasure to see the name of Sanroma 
When will some 
firm recognize his artistry for the phe- 


nomenon that it is, 


on a record label again. 


and set him to mak- 
ing up for lost time? De Pasquale and 
Mayes are, like Mrs. Dwyer, mainstays 
of the BSO. 


that 


It therefore goes without 
their the 


little Roussel masterpiece is a sheer de- 


saving collaboration in 


light. The sound is acceptable. 28 
. 
SCHUBERT: Quintet in A Major, 


Op. 114 (“Trout’’); 
Flat Major, Op. 148. 


(piano), 


Nocturne in E 
Friedrich Wuehrer 
Members of the Barchet 
Quartet & Karl K. Kruger (double- 
bass). Vox LP PL-8970, $5.95. 
ATHERE are several good recordings 
“Trout” Quintet currently 
each 


of the lovely 
available, so version faces 
stiff The present 
version has some excellent qualities, par- 
ticularly the clean, straight-forward play- 
ing of Friedrich Wuehrer. Unfortunately, 
the first thin 
and wiry, as well as sounding too loud 
for perfect balance. This may be due 
to faulty mike placement, because the 
seems The 
other instrumentalists seem satisfactory, 


March, 1955 


new 


some competition. 


violinist’s tone emerges 


sound adequate otherwise. 





but the total effect is somewhat less 
than pleasurable. 
The charming Nocturne used as a 


filler is scored for violin, ‘cello and piano. 


Mr. Wuehrer is joined by Reinhold 
Barchet and Helmut Reinmann in this 
performance. The flaws are still some- 


what in evidence, though Mr. Barchet 

sounds somewhat better here. An earlier 

version by the Mannes, Gimpel, Silva 
Trio (Decca DL-9604), however, is pre- 

ferable. R.H.R. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

BACH: (Partita No. 2 in D Minor; 
Sonata No. I in G Minor; Nathan 
Milstein (violin). Capitol LP P-8298, 
$4.98. THE SAME; Julian Olevsky 
(violin). Westminster LP WL-5306, 
$5.95. 

ABOTH of these performances are ex- 


ceptional for their suavity, and the re- 


corded sound in either case is superb. 
To some Bachians it will seem a heresy 
to speak of the young Olevsky on the 
same breath as Milstein, especially be- 
cause this is one of the latter’s most 
distinguished phonographic achievements. 
But the younger man has come a long 
way since his Brahms Concerto of a season 
ago 
something of a fluke and not truly repre- 


sentative) and this recording may 


or two (which I understand was 
well 
stand (along with his recent all-Kreisler 
disc) as evidence of his deepening pene- 
Mil- 
stein plays with more maturity, of course; 


he has 


years, after all. 


tration into the interpretative art. 


been before the public for 25 


But Olevsky does not 


suffer a whit by comparison in_ this 
particular case. If anything his _pro- 
pensities are a bit more classical, more 
truly German, than the elder artist's. 
J.N. 

= 


GUITAR MUSIC OF SPAIN: 
Oriental and Sevilla (Albeniz), Ei Cir- 
culo magico and Cancion del duego 
fatuo (Falla), Anecdote II and Neblina 
(Segovia), Serenata burlesca (Torroba), 
Estudio XII (Sor), 


Leyenda, 


Recuerdos de la 
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Alhambra and Capricho Arabe (Tar- 
rega), Garrotin and Soleares (Turina); 
Laurindo Almeida Capitol 


LP P-8295, $4.98. 


(guitar). 


ABY turns a popular and a serious artist, 
Almeida herewith 
his instru- 


chooses to display 
with 


His playing is in every way elegant, 


his way the classics of 
ment. 
and Capitol has provided better sound 
for him than Segovia ever enjoyed. I 
heard his jazz work, but if it 
be as fine as this the cool fraternity had 


-J.N. 


haven't 


better count its blessings. 
. 

KREISLER: Liebesleid, Liebesfreud, Tam- 

bourin Chinois, The Old Refrain, Sici- 

lienne and Rigaudon (In the Style of 
Precieuse (In the Style 
of Couperin), Caprice Viennois, Schoen 
Rosmarin, Romance Op. 4, Praeludium 
and Allegro (In the Style of Pugnani), 
XIII and Pavane (In 


Francoeur), La 


Chanson Louis 


the Style of Couperin), and Rondino 
(On a Theme by Beethoven); Julian 
Olevsky (violin) and Wolfgang Rose 
(piano). Westminster LP WL-5346, 
$5.95. 


AFEBRUARY marked this grand old 
man's 80th birthday. For the occasion, 
Westminster scheduled this ‘‘affectionate- 
ly dedicated” recital of his 
originals by the brilliant young Olevsky. 
Comparisons with the composer’s famous 


favorite 


prototype performances would be un- 


fair on the face of it. Suffice it to report 
that Olevsky invests every last one of 
these beloved little pieces with as much 
care as he would lavish on a major con- 
The results are impressive, not 
only sentimentally but musically in their 
own right. 
Kreisler’s 


certo. 


The program notes recount 
tongue-in-cheek campaign to 
popularize several of these compositions 
which he had ascribed to other author- 
ship. The truth bound to come 
out, of courses but not before they had 
become a permanent part of the inter- 
national virtuoso repertoire. It is good 
to have so many of them all at once, and 
so feelingly played that Kreisler himself 
could not but be charmed. Superb 
—J.N. 


was 


studio sound. 
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KEYBOARD 


BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini, Op. 35 (Books I ®& I1); 
SCHUMANN: 6 Studies for Piano 
after Caprices of Paganini, Op. 3; 
LISZT: Etude No. 6 in A Minor 
(After Paganini’s Caprice No. 24). 
Friedrich Wuehrer (piano). Vox PL- 


8850, $5.95. 


ATHIS record presents the first complete 
first set of 6 
Studies on Caprices of Paganini, Op. 3. 
These pieces, not played often in concert, 


recording of Schumann’s 


have been neglected by recording artists. 
They were composed in 1832, shortly 
after Schumann had heard Paganini 
play for the first time. The transcrip- 
tions are quite literal, but they make 
a favorable impression, to judge by this 
recorded version. The Paganini originals 
are the Caprices Nos. 5, 9 (“La Chasse’), 
11, 13 (‘Le rire du diable’’), 19 and 16. 
It is interesting to compare Schumann’s 
setting of the familiar ‘Za Chasse’’ with 
that of Liszt. Perhaps some pianist, 
I suggest Mr. Wuehrer, will record 
the second set of Studies, Op. 10, com- 
posed a year or so after Op. 3. 

The 24th Caprice of Paganini has 
fascinated many composers, notably 
Brahms, Liszt and Rachmaninoff. The 
variations by the two former composers 
are also contained on the record. Brahms’ 
Op. 35 is among the most difficult show- 
pieces ever written for the piano. Wuehrer 
plays this work in the grand manner, 
with thundering brilliance as well as 
delicacy and grace. Although he omits 
the restatement of the theme between 
Books I and II, he plays the variations 
complete. Repeats are also observed as 
well. This is one of the most 
factory versions of these fascinating 
variations currently available. For good 
measure we have Liszt’s Etude No. 6 in A 
Minor, set forth here with proper bril- 


satis- 


liance and style. 

The piano clean and well 
balanced throughout the record. There 
is plenty of resonance and the sound is 


lifelike. —R.H.R. 
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GRANADOS: Goyescas; El Pelele; José 
Echaniz (piano). Westminster WL- 
5322, $5.95. 


AWHAT a delight this clear and natural 
And 


seems 


Cuban 
just the 
right man, with his prevailing masculinity, 


piano recording is. the 


pianist, José Echaniz, 
Most of Grana- 
dos’ piano works were salon pieces, but 
his Goyescas, subtitled Los Majos Enamora- 
dos, belongs among the piano treasures 
has been called 
“music by a Spanish Wagner,” which has 
with its “elemental breadth and 
sweep,” as the later Albert Lockwood 
which raises it ‘“‘above the 
merely picturesque and exotic.”” Among 
the six pieces No. 4, The Maiden and 
the Nightingale, is the best known but 
since the pieces overlap they form an 
irresistible suite. Granados took his in- 
for this music, and also El 
Pelele (The Straw Man) from Goya, the 
famous painter, hence the title of the 
suite, There are others who play this 
music more delicately, but since Goya 
has described as 1 daemonic 
genius,” Echaniz’s with 
their cleancut delineation of the melodic 
lines would have had the ap- 
proval of composer and painter. —P.H.R. 
+ 
LECUONA: Andalucia—Suite Espagnole; 
Danzas Afro-Cubanas; Danzas Cubanas; 
José Echaniz (piano). 
LP WL-5343, $5.95. 


for this evocative music. 


of modern Spain. It 
to do 


once said, 


spiration 


“ 
é 


been 
performances, 


surely 


Westminster 


AWE tend to think of Lecuona as a 
popular composer, and properly so, for 
these excursions into the serious end 


up sounding like salon music anyway. 
That is not to denigrate their winning 
qualities, notably a lyricism that knows 
few the 


whose 


equals even in tune-happy 


tropics. Echaniz, home town 
in Cuba also was Lecuona’s, is perhaps 
the pianist for this in-between 
literature. He plays everything herewith 
with an idiomatic sympathy that is its 


Fine sound. —J.N. 


ideal 


own kind of elegance. 

oJ 

LISZT: Hungarian 

1-7 (PL-8900) ; 
March, 1955 


Rhapsodies Nos. 
Nos. 8-13 (PL-8910); 





Nos. 
8920). 
Vox, 3 dises, $5.95 each. 


14-19; Spanish Rhapsody (PL- 
Alexander Borovsky (piano). 


ASOME before World War II, 
Borovsky recorded the first 15 Hungarian 
Rhapsodies of Liszt for German Polydor. 
Although that set had a limited circula- 
tion in this country, it acquired a tre- 
mendous reputation, and has been con- 
sidered a choice collector's item by de- 
votees of shellac records. Recently Mr. 
Borovsky re-recorded them, and_ in 
addition, included the unfamiliar Rhap- 
sodies Nos. 16 to 19, that date from the 
No. 19 in D Minor 
is, in many ways, one of the most un- 
usual of all the scores, with its experi- 
mental and _ coloristic 
yet the original 15 can stand alone. 
Unless the pianist who performs the 
Rhapsodies is a great virtuoso, with a big 


years 


composer’s last years. 


harmonic effects, 


and varied tone, these pieces can sound 
boring and empty. It 
therefore, to 


is unfortunate, 
have to report that Mr. 
Borovsky’s playing tends toward monot- 
ony with its constant percussive quality. 
His hard, brittle tone is clearly revealed 
in the transparent recording. The same 
flaws are present in the playing of the 
Spanish Rhapsody on the final record in 
the series. Edith Farnadi’s recent series 
on Westminster will have more appeal 
to Liszt enthusiasts. —R.H.R. 
* 
LISZT: Rhapsodie Espagnole; 


tions (complete) ; 


Consola* 
and Hungarian Rhap- 


sodies, Nos. 16-19; Edith Farnadi 
(piano). Westminster LP WL-5339, 
$5.95. 

LISZT: Liebestraeume; Rigoletto, Para- 


phrase de Concert; Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies, Nos. 2, 6 and 15; Peter Katin 
(piano). London LP LL-1087, $3.98. 


APRETTY soon we 


everything of 


have 
microgroove, 


ought to 
Liszt’s on 
which is not altogether a happy prospect 
because I expect that his escuthceon will 
not be quite so shiny when we realize 
how much chaff there is in the wheat. 
At this point, to be sure, there is yet 
a considerable amount of grade A ma- 
terial left, but already the seams in the 
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Liszt repertoire are beginning to show. 


The final Hungarian Rhapsodies, for 
instance, might as well stay in blessed 
obscurity. And the Rigoletto take-off, 


while it may be a pianistic wow, I would 


rate even below the Don Juan Fantasy 
that Barere used to play so beautifully. 


Miss Farnadi's 


to the phonographic public; 


merits are well known 


always ex- 
cepting Horowitz she manages as much 
spiritual rapport with the sage of Weimar 
as anybody in the field. Katin is a splen- 
did pianist, but his program is a hodge- 
that are available in 


podge of pieces 


other, better organized collections. The 
sound is exceptional in either case. 
JN. 

* 
MENDELSSOHN: Prelude and Fugue 


in E Op. 35, No. 1; Rondo 
Ca priccioso, Op. 14; Variations Serieuses, 
Op. 54; 3 Etudes, Op. 104B; Two 
Vusical Sketches (Op. Posth.); Scherzo 
a Capriccio (Op. Posth.); 
Mobile, Op. 119; Reine Gianoli (piano). 
Westminster LP disc WL-5329, $5.95. 


minor, 


Perpetuum 


AHERE is a stunning recording. There 


is, indeed, scarcely better piano sound 


available on an LP today. This kind 
of engineering gives Miss Gianoli ample 
opportunity to display her talents in 
an unusually well chosen recital of 
Mendelssohn's piano works. Though 
this is her best recorded effort yet, she 
does not have the grace, lightness, or 


poetic sensibilities to carry off the won- 
derful Variations Serieuses much less the 
etudes, and scherzo. 


enchanting rondo, 


To her credit, Miss Gianoli is a serious 
artist with a good deal of temperament. 
She simply must develop more control 
and cultivate the lighter spirits before 
she can hope to make an indelible mark 
on the memory. C.3 4... 
+ 


MOMPOU: El Carrer, El Guitarrista, 


El Veil Cavall from Suburbis No. 1; 
Jeunes Filles du Jardin from Scenes 
d'Enfants No. 5 (1915); Preludes 


Nos. 9 and 10; Cancion y Danza Nos. 
a oe 2 
Triste; 


8 from Impersiones Intimas; 


Pajaro Secreto; Gitano; La 


Fuente y la Campana; El Lago; Federico 
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Mompou (piano). Angel LP disc 


ANG.35147, $4.98 or 3.45. 


ATHIS moderately well recorded omni- 
bus disc of the works of Mompou is a 
little hard to take played right through. 
All the pieces are too much alike—dreamy 
and diaphanous. ‘Too many employ the 
same harmonic devices. We know some 


of this music only by the grace of Guiomar 


Novaes. She has made certain selections 
seem momentarily pleasant. The com- 
poser has accomplished no more with 
this new recording. ee RS 


+ 
PROKOFIEV: Sonatas No. 6 in A 
Major, Op. 82: No. 7 in B Flat Major, 
Op. 83. Robert Cornman 
London LP LL-902, $3.98. 


(piano). 


AROBERT CORNMAN’s series of re- 
cordings of the Prokofiev piano sonatas 
nears completion with this new release 
With the the youthful 
First Sonata, all are available at present: 
Nos. 2 and 5 on London LL-553, Nos. 3, 
4 and 8 on London LL-748. 


The Sixth Sonata is percussive, for the 


exception of 


most part, with a dry and brittle texture, 
with the third 
movement in waltz tempo. It was com- 
posed in Moscow during 1939 and 1940 


the exception of slow 


The Seventh Sonata is on a more elaborate 
scale, although here again we have a 
style. It 
three 


uncompromising was 
1942, 


after it was begun. 


harsh, 
some 
Although extremely 


completed in years 
difficult, it has become immensely popu- 
lar. 

The the 
bravura style to bring off these sonatas 


pianist has strength and 


and he has received exceptionally well 
balanced recording. An 
of the Seventh Sonata by Horowitz is a 


earlier versior 


recording 
fine 


longer available. Pennario’s 
of the Sixth 
playing, but the 


probably appeal to most collectors, sine 


Sonata contains some 


present version wil 


it is part of the series of complete sonatas 


—R.H.R 

- 
SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Harpsichors 
Vol. VI; Fernando Valenti. West 


minster WL-5325, $5.95. 
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AMR. VALENTI 
of Westminster's 


has with the help 


splendid engineering 
Scarlatti, I am 
Two attributes of 


reawakened interest in 
sure, for many of us. 
his playing stand out in my mind from 
association with his Scarlatti recordings 
that 
in his playing, so essential to the spirit 


the spirit of joyousness prevails 


of the composer, and the almost demonia- 
cal technical maintains. 
Scarlatti is said to have sensed technique 


precision he 


before anyone else and, while he com- 


posed music mainly to amiuse, made it 
a musical quality that listeners soon 
discovered could be a delight with its 
prevailingly physical spirit. One could 


linger over a program like this, but since 
Mr. Valenti tells the story of each sonata, 
and plays them even better, it remains 


to identify the 12 works on the disc. 
They are Sonatas in A minor (L. 379), 
F minor (L. 281), C major (L. 324), 
F minor (L. 173), D minor (L. 163), 
C Major (L. 282), A major (L. 135), 


C minor (L. 452),G major (L. 286), B flat 
major (L. 497), C major (L. 274), E major 
(L. 466). 


ask? 


Favorites, do I hear someone 
To be sure, repeated playings of 
this disc will establish favorites, but who 
is to say that each listener will pick the 
same? P41... 
az 

SCHUBERT: Sonata in A minor, Op. 
42; Sonata in E flat, Op. 122; 
\ppelbaum (piano). 
dise WL-5313, $5.95. 


Kurt 
Westminster LP 


AWITH all the good will that clearly 
went this disc, it 
is a pity it is no more effective than it is. 
Appelbaum loves the Schubert sonatas, 


into the making of 


has studied them closely, and has tried 
here to give the performance of his life. 
He has not His rhythm 
acks misses the grand 
line and the sweep which ought to come 
forth in a memorable the 
wonderful A minor Appelbaum 
is, however, meticulous about the musical 
amenities and Schu- 


And he has his mom- 


succeeded. 


steadiness; he 


account of 
sonata. 
reverent toward 
bert’s indications. 
ents; particularly one can cite the re- 
flective quality of his gentle and sensitive 
playing of the second movement of Op. 42. 
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Elsewhere, he is no 


for Wilhelm 


the German pianist’s perform- 


match 
Kempft; 
ance on a London LP is the one to ac- 
quire. As for Op. 122, one of 
Schubert's effective but 
those who require it will be obliged to 
listen to Wuehrer’s playing of it on a 
Vox LP. recording of 
this new disc is, along with the perform- 
ance, ambitious but convincing. 
The piano sound is as clean as a whistle 
throughout the spectrum; good 
care has been taken not to miss a thing. 
But all the 
pressed and airless; it 


this is 


least sonatas; 


Westminster's 
not 
tonal 


the same, sound is com- 
lacks juice. I 
would imagine the recording was made 
under the 


Reisenberg issue. 


same conditions as a recent 
In any event, neither 
Westminster's lofty 


C.J.L. 


is up to normally 
standards. 
. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Sonata in G, Op. 37; 
Romance in F minor, Op. 5 
and Humoresque, Op. 10; 
Haspal, Op. 2; Nadia 
(piano). Westminster LP 
5330, $5.95. 


; Nocturne 
Souvenir de 
Reisenberg 


WL- 


disc 


ATHE VALIANT effort of Nadia 
Reisenberg in her LP debut to show us 
why the Tchaikovsky solo piano literature 
should not be neglected is, 
The 


I am afraid, 
love's labor lost. 


sonata does not 
have the melodic appeal or the invention 
that make the well-known scores of 
Tchaikovsky beloved; and the earlier 


pieces are not sufficiently ripe or charm- 
ing to make impression. 
As indicated, Miss Reisenberg is a worthy 
artist 


much of an 


whose presence is ever welcome. 


But this seems an unfitting debut; even 
the engineering assistance of Westminster 


is way below this company’s _ level. 
The sound is constricted, airless, and hard. 
av hon 
VOICE 

BELLINI: ZJ/ fervido desiderio; Dolente 
imagine di figlia mia; Vane, o rosa 

fortunata; Vaga luna, che inargenti; 

GOUNOD:  Venise; Au_ rossignol; 

Viens! les gazons sont verts!; Suzanne 
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Danco (soprano) and Guido Agosti 
(piano). London 10-inch, LD-9144, 
$2.98. 
ATHE BELLINI songs are miniatures 


worked in the same melodic gold we know 
so well in his arias. For their realization 
they want ‘ust the kind of limpid and 


tonally lovely singing that Danco gives 


them. Surprisingly, there is quite some 
the four numbers, and they 
The 


program is hardly less attractive. 


variety in 


make a delightful group. Gounod 


Venise 
favorite 


song in France, a 


s a famous 

with such masters as Fauré and Hahn. 
In it Danco'’s voice recalls Ninon Vallin. 
[he performance of Au _ rossignol is 
nearly enough to establish this long- 
lined mélodie as an authentic master- 
piece The final number is of the ‘“‘ef- 
fective’’ type, rapid and brief, hardly 


as significant as its companions, but a 


good ending piece. P.L.M. 
© 

BERLIOZ: Requiem, Op. 5; Ray de 

Voll (tenor), Chorus and Orchestra 

of the Rochester Oratorio Society, 


Theodore Hollenbach. 
EL-53, 2 discs, $5.96. 


conducted by 


Columbia-Entre 


ATWO RECORDINGS of any work are 
always better than one, and so on up to 
a number which is fixed by the appearances 
of the best conceivable. It is therefore 
cause for rejoicing that Columbia-Entré 
decided to the Rochester Oratorio 


Society's version of the Berlioz Requiem. 


issue 


To the excellently clean and vigorous 


playing of the Society's orchestra one 
owes the hearing of details that one could 
only imagine from the score, and that 
earlier performances, recorded and alive, 
irrecoverable on 


As almost 


had made one suppose 


this side of the sound barrier. 


alwavs in Berlioz, these details are of 
melodic or harmonic importance, and a 
tonal pleasure in themselves. 

The singing in this Requiem is less 


assured than the playing, but there are 
1 the difficult 


very fine moments, even i 
gentle sections of the score. The Ro- 
chester ladies’ voices are certainly more 


agreeable in quality than those of Paris 


in the earlier version. The tenor is an 
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excellent musician possessed of a fine 


organ, and he would give the Sanctus 


to perfection, were it not for the wide 


“wave” in his voice which is especially 
noticeable at the beginning. 


this 


Incidentally, 
recording gives the repetitions of 
the solo and of the Hosanna fugue, as 
called for in the score, and it is a delight 
to note the changes in treatment which 
Berlioz invariably introduces when he 
says something twice. 

The Hosanna and some of the earlier 
movements that have volume and power 
are taken by the conductor at a pace 
which, on reflection after a first hearing, 
itself. It is 


much the tempo that is at fault as, so 


does not commend not so 
to speak, the tempo of the tempo: a 
lack of deliberateness where majesty is 
wanted. Thus, it may be right to rush 
the ascending scales at the end of the 
Dies 
pending cataclysm, but the Tuba Mirum 
The 


eternities are in no hurry, and moreover 


Trae and so create a sense of im- 


ought to be slow rather than fast. 


the brass choirs cannot play fast without 
spoiling the contour of the melodic line 
their 
the 
Offertory will not hang together if the 
both . these 
recording is su- 


and—as in this instance—losing 


due quality of sweetness. Again, 


speed is not constant. In 


movements the Paris 
perior, but the Rochester remains valuable 


in relation to it, both as a criticism and a 


supplement. —Jacques Barzun 
e 

GREEK FOLK SONGS: The Little 

Lamb (arr. Spathy); The Spring under 

the Plane Tree (arr. Lavda); Rinakt 

(Anon); The Price of a Kiss (arr. 

Kalomires); Sirtos from Paros (Anon); 


The Priest's Wife (arr. Ponrides); 
Cradle Song (Ponrides); Dourou dourou 
(Sfakianakis); Irma_ Kolassi 
soprano) and Andre Collard (piano). 


London 10” LP LD 9147, $2.95. 


(mezzo- 


Kolassi’s first recorded 


AWHEN Miss 


recital was issued, I commended her in 


these pages (August 1952) not only for 
her singing of the more or less modern 
French repertoire, but for the inclusion of 
a couple of folk songs from her native 
One of (Dourou dourou 


Greece. these 
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makes its second appearance herewith in 
a program otherwise completely new, I 
am sure, to most of us. The writer of the 
accompanying notes calls attention to a 
certain relationship between these melo- 
dies and their more frequently exploited 
counterparts from Spain, with which 
they share a common Oriental strain in 
Perhaps the most fascin- 
ating song in this fresh and attractive 
recital is the little Cradle Song. The sing- 
ing is notable for its essential simplicity, 
and for a direct forcefulness. 


their ancestry. 


Voice and 


piano have been well recorded. P.L.M. 
e 
HANDEL: Messiah; Elsie Morrison, 


Marjorie Thomas, Richard Lewis, Nor- 
man Walker, the Huddersfield Choral 
Society, the Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Angel set 3510-C, 3 discs, $17.85. 


ABY NOW most listeners should have 
decided upon the performance of the 
Vessiah which satisfies their taste. For 
my own part, I decided long ago that 
Beecham sufficed despite the fact that 
the recording was not in the hi-fi category. 
However, the Scherchen version has in- 
trigued me for its intimate qualities des- 
pite some capricions tempos and the fact 
that Handelian authorities are not friend- 
toward it. Now 


ly disposed comes 


the most experienced quartet. The con- 
ductor is said to have given in his time 
as many performances of this work as 
any living British musician. His  per- 
formance has reverence and plenty of 
life but it lacks the more imaginative 
It is less erratic 
than Scherchen’s, less formal than Boult’s, 
and less heavy-handed than MacMillan’s. 


qualities of Beecham’s. 


One might say it is conventional or, 
better, traditional in the true English 
The customary cuts are made. 
Boult seems to be the only one that pro- 


manner. 


vided every note than Handel wrote, in- 
cluding all da capo's, which some might 
find indicative of a glutton for surfeit. 
his recording is equally as fine as in the 
Boult set, though there is quite a bit of 
pre-echo here that 
Sargent has besides four excellent soloists, 


proves disturbing. 
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one of England's best oratorio choruses 
and a competent organist who handles 
the continuo. There is something to 
say for Scherchen's use of a harpsichord, 
however, which is less ponderous than 
the organ. Confirmed Messiah enthusi- 
asts will undoubtedly make comparisons 
with the other versions but which set 
will be endorsed by the majority remains 
a moot question. I have a feeling that 
those who are not motivated solely by re- 
productive qualities are stil drawn to 
Beecham’s thrice admirable performance. 
PAR. 
. 

MAHLER: A indertotenlieder; Lieder eines 
fahrenden Foster 
Bamberg Sym- 


Gesellen; Norman 
(bass-baritone) with 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Jascha 


Horenstein. Vox PL-9100, $5.95. 


AWITH this recording Norman Foster, 
a Boston-born baritone with a tone quality 
something like Alfred Poell’s, comes into 
his own as a gifted and sensitive artist. 
After an opening phrase that ends un- 
certainly, he hits his stride, singing with 
a fervor and absorption that recall the 
famous Rehkemper performance of the 
Kindertotenlieder. All things considered, 
this new recording seems to me_ the 
nearest approach to a_ replacement of 
that classic. I have always felt that this 
cycle is definitely for a baritone voice, 
that even the finest of the contraltos who 
seem to have taken it over is tonally too 
lush for the already very expressive 
music. To back up the excellent singer, 
Horenstein, a Mahlerite of long standing, 
draws a logical and lucid performance 
from the orchestra. The Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen are hardly less ad- 
mirable. The second song is given with 
an exuberance I have rarely heard 
matched, and in the third it struck me 
forcibly that this cycle too takes kindly 
to the baritone voice. Only in one spot 

the ending of the second song, where 
Foster, taking the high alternative notes, 
brings in a bit of uncoordinated head 
voice—did I feel any inadequacy. Surels 
this is one of the better Mahler record- 
ings. P.L.M. 
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Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscrib- 
ers, dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 





SALE-—78s: Opera, Symphony sets in manual. 
Singles of opera, orchestral, vocal, sacred, operetta, 
others. Free List. 3055 West 17th St., Wichita, 
Kansas. 

FOR SALE: Caruso, Battistini, Boninsegna, 
McCormack, Tetrazzini, Edison Opera Discs, Old 
Record Catalogues, Books on Opera Singers. En- 
close 3c stamp. Curiosity seekers, please do not 
apply Marvin Smissman, 5361 Ridge Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Missouri. 


RECORDISTS: Exchange talking and musical 
tapes internationally! Box 1404-AR, San Francis- 
co 1, California 


WHILE THEY LAST: Pamphlet copies 
of important technical articles—Leopold 
Stokowski About Music and its Reproduc- 
tion, Needle Relation to Mod- | 
ern Grooves (illustrated) by Isabel Capps, 
also Critics Choice of Best LP's of 1954. 
10 cents each (send stamps). The Ameri- 
can Record Guide, P. O. Bldg., No. 16, 
Pelham, New York. 


Points in 


INDICES 


to 
The American Record Guide 


INDEX — Vol. 19, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 18, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 17, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 16, 35¢ 
INDEX — Vol. 15, 25¢ 
INDEX — Vol. 14, 25¢ 
INDEX — Vol. 13, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 12, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 11, 15c 
INDEX — Vol. 10, 15¢ 
INDEX — Vol. 9, 15¢ 
INDEX — Vol. 8, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 7, 20c 


| (Indices from Vols. 1 to 6 also available. ) 


Send stamps or money order 


Write for prices of back copies still in print. 
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